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I 

Setting Out 

W e are all travellers, for what is life but a journey, be it long 
or short? Also we travel in soul and mind, in spirit and 
heart, as well as in the body. Gladness and sadness are our com¬ 
panions, alike to new pastures and among the old. Hope and faith 
are the needed lamps for setting out and arriving, whether the 
quest be the spiritui eternities or the physical world. 

Thus our true travels are not just what we have encountered of 
places and men, what we have done and thought about them, but 
what we have been in ourselves all the time. If that be true, then 
one*s story of travel becomes a very personal and intimate affair 
of emotions and experiences, set in memories, relived in tran¬ 
quillity. 

Echoes of childhood come back with a curious clearness and 
my earliest memory of any sort of travel is when my mother took 
me in the ‘coach*, to the ‘mou’ o’ the wids’, from our home in 
Strathdon, in the heart of the Aberdeenshire Highlands. It was no 
t ordinary ‘pram’ this family ‘coach’, and far from the modem one, 
cushioned and rubber tyred, because it had, I fancy, been made 
by some local genius. Most ingeniously he had made it, so that it 
could be pushed or pulled like a bath chair, and travelling in it to 
die mouth of the woods, a mile away, and back again, was, to a 
child’s imaginadon, like a ‘gallop in a coach and four’. 

Down from the hills, girding the strath, fell the woods, green 
and gracious, in winter or summer, because mostly they were of 
of pines, which we called firs. It was as if two great armies of dark 
green giants fronted each other across the road, giving it magic 
\ and mystery and an uncanny atmosphere of adventure. 

Storms tossed those woods Like an angry sea, and in the after 
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calm sunshmc spangled them with rays of gold. Though they 
might be the home of good faincs. they might also harbour ugly 
goblins and bad kelpies. My mother never ran nsks with the 
child mind and, when she saw it uneasy or alarmed she tume 
the ‘coach’ homeward, in die warmer Scots, hamewuh 

A child senses the atmosphere of life early and mdeed the 
Japanese calendar it alive before it is bom but when does it have 
any consciousness of the great diing which is death? My first 
dawning of it was when our kindly doctor put a spoon mto my 
mouth, opening it to look diere, and then said to my modier, 
‘Oh, there’s nothing here; he’s aU right. Some tnflmg out-of- 
sorts, no doubt, but the fact of the doctor, what he had done, and 
would do to others, told me that there was iUness leading to 
death, or he would not be driving his gig up and down die valley, 

wet or fine, rain or snow, visiting people. 

My next enlightenment on tliis intuitive road, arose out or a 

reverent custom, once piously honoured among the good folk 
of our rural land. When a person died, relarives or close fnends 
called to show their respect, to convey their sorrow and sym¬ 
pathy, and to say a last goodbye to the ‘corp’, which was the 

expression. . r i • c 

My motlicr took me with licr for this passing or a kinsman or 

licrs, who, like all our forebears, had farmed his flocks of sheep 

on the Grampians and, like others of them, Uved to a very old 

age. He had rather petted me and I had noticed and been curious 

about a black mole which he had on his forehead, because nobody 

else was like that. What should I do, as we looked upon his worn, 

wrinkled face, but whisper ‘See, mother, he isn t dead; it s still 

there, the same as it was*. She said no word, and I was left, as wc 

all arc, with the last enigma which carries us somewhere hence. 

Perhaps one reason why another incident of my cliildhood still 

lives in memory, was because it gave me a glimpse of a world 

bigger than ours, and different. It was a ball, ^^^th the fashion and 

beauty of the strath at it, and an interval for songs. My mother 

had promised I should sec the scene for a moment, and she held 
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me up to do so while a young Victorian lady, bustled and slender 
waisted, was singing a song with a chorus which somehow in¬ 
trigued my young mind. ‘The captain witli the wliiskers took a 
sly glance at me/ it ran, and the singer gave it a meaning wliich 
suggested sometliing immediate and personal to herself. Whis¬ 
kered captains were, at that Victorian day, but whether such 
a hero responded to the songster, local history never told, ordy 
that does not spoil my joy in ‘The captain with the whiskers took a 
sly glance at me*, as a perfect portrait of the Victorian ladykiller. 

What are the elements that shape and mould the growth, the 
whole being of a child? No doubt family characteristics and 
human surroundings, warmed by a loving mother and guided 
by a wise father. But the great mother of all, Mother Nature, 
exercises her part, as whatever she may be, in a particular locaUty; 
with us a concert of running waters, of woods bowing to each 
other in the winds, and of heather clad hills fainting into the far 
skies. 

At times that vision seemed to end in a union of earth and 
heaven, a meeting so intimate that they might be taking counsel 
of each other. Especially this mystery was present of a morning, 
when the sun rose over the eastern hills, and of an evening when 
it went down behind the western hills. It gave the cliild an awe 
of the unknown, a reverence for the divine call, ‘I to the hills will 
lift mine eyes, from whence doth come mine aid.* 

Here,' you must understand, was a community of simple 
people, hving simply, most of them getting their Hving from 
Mother Earth; a hard enough hving often, if the spring was incle¬ 
ment, the summer uncertain, and the autumn only a short cut to 
winter. A ‘stout heart to a stey brae’ was needed, and it was there, 
based upon a common brotherhood which, if never spoken in 
words, never failed in deeds. 

On a wild day, with the dry snow whirling into drifts, or the 
cold rain falling in streams, it was bend tlie head, shut the hps, 
and learn to be silent against it all. But the ‘blood is strong, the 
heart is Highland and we in dreams* beheld, not the Hebrides of 
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the ‘Canadian Boat Song’ but many things hidden to other folk 
less imaginative within, if less dour without. 

May be tlic people who dwell witliin the sunlight and shadow 
of the Scottish Grampians, are some proof of the influence of 
scenery and climate upon the human mind and character. The 
Higlilander from the north, and the Lowlandcr from the south, 
have for centuries met there, the one sentimental and heady, the 
other practical and canny. 

They have, one might say, bred in that mixture a particular 
Grampian clan, a Higlilander in the custody of a Lowlandcr, as 
was said, by Jclm Morley, of Gladstone; or, if you Uke, a Low¬ 
landcr lit up by a Higlilander. Weld them in the strong embrace 
of the Grampians, and the outcome could not be otherwise than 
rich in contrasts, knobby with contradictions, alive with sur¬ 
prises, clouded with misunderstandings, certainly for the Sas¬ 
senach, but a territorial force which has done much for ‘puir auld 
Scotland’s sake* and not a little for mankind. 

My own father and mother were of tliis surgcnt line, she 
wholly Higliland, radiant and gracious in everytliing; he, partly 
Highland, partly Lowland, a balancing mould, both the cliildrcn 
- of cliildrcn of the Grampians and never away troni them. A re¬ 
mote land, perhaps, but the reverse ot luifriendly and never, as 
Alexander Selkirk was made to say about liis castaway island, 
melancholy or slow. 

How could it be with the virgin riclmcss and variety of Motlicr 
Nature, a constant moving picture, shooting and budding in tlic 
spring, blooming and flowering in the summer, flaming with the 
purple of the autumn heather, going gently to sleep in the winter, 
covered by a pall of pure wliite snow. Young folk, and even old 
folk, may not all have an eye for those untolding miracles, but 
they arc affected by them, tempered and shaped by tliem into 
what tliey arc to be. 

The boy! What will he become?’ Tliis was the slogan ot a 
famous Popular Educator half a century ago and more, and its 
call may even have reached our far uplands. But it was less needed 
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there than where it came from, because we, like the rest of Scot¬ 
land, had long made education a first principle and practice. 

It was ‘Educate the hoy; if he has talent let there be a clear road 
for him from his parish school to the university. We’re a poor 
people, the Scots nation, and so we cannot endow him into a 
career, but we shall educate him well and then he must make his 
own way—and he will!’ 

Democracy, you perceive, in the teaching of the young idea how 
to shoot, and yet individuality, personality, the particularity of a 
soul being preserved and developed. Dominies were mostly men 
studied in their chosen work, university M. A.’s, qualified Scottish 
ministers, who had not sought to ‘wag their heads in a poopit*, 
or even ‘stickit ministers’ and none the worse for that, as Crockett 
showed in his Victorian novel. Also they were men of natural 
character, or they acquired character, so being not just peda¬ 
gogues of the three r’s or even of elementary Latin, Greek and 
possibly French, but fatherly leaders and kindly lights for the 
twilight of youth. 

When a child is old enough to go to school, it makes its first 
break with the mother intimacy of the home, prelude to the 
eventual launch into the world beyond. Somewhere there is a 
faded snapshot, as we should now call it, of a quite small boy in 
a kilt, velvet jacket and ‘cockit bonnet’, colloquial for a Glen¬ 
garry, such as Highland soldiers wore before the flat, easier, more 
protective Balmoral came into service and fashion. It was myself 
being convoyed to our school, a mile down the valley, the op¬ 
posite way from the mysterious ‘mou* o’ the wids’, but also a way 
of possible adventure. 

There was a wooded hillock with a Gaelic name, to pass, and 
it was a traditional haunt of the fairies and their midnight revels. 
There was a great, black pot of the Don, swirling and ominous 
always, and in a spate, overflowing with angry turmoil. It also 
had the mystery of a Gaelic name, for that language only survived 
among old people like my good friend Peter, theVricht’, meaning 
wheel-wright, who wore a nightcap and once, when I cried over 
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some thing, said in the Scots vernacular, ‘If ye dimia’ be quiet, 111 
burn my bonnet.’ 

What has been part of ourselves, however small, we remember, 
but what has been collective we remember only hazily, or not at 
all; so deep docs not call to deep in me about being a recruit to the 
youngest school class. But the kindness, and the personal interest 
with which the good dominie, a ‘most rcspecit man’ in all the 
strath, took me in charge, were the invitation to a later friendship. 

A natural sympathy and insight made contact between liim and his 
pupils easy, and his guidance in their studies had no terrors for 
them, though he never ceased to be the ‘maistcr*, who must not 
be ignored, nor defied. 

Education in the earliest stages is only being given the ways 
and means toward the real thing, the tools for use in a mission 
which is never completed, not the shining gold of knowledge and 
culture. Our dominie understood this very well, but he wanted 
the tools to be good and he had a wonderful knack of keeping 
them sharp for their job by saying to his scholars, ‘I know you 
can do that, and I know you’ll please me by doing it.* 

Of course the home end of a Scottish schooling did its ordained 
and traditional part, and evening had not rung far when there was 
the inquiry, ‘Hae ye done your lessons for the mom?’ If so, they 
were to reviewed by the mother or the father and if they were 
not done, the small boy had to get busy or be up early in the 
morning for the task. All this went as ait affectionate duty on both 
sides and witli mutual entertainment, not glamorous, perhaps 
like the modern parent taking the children to the ‘pictures’, but 
more sincere, more character and mind-making and a more 
lasting influence in after life. 

An episode of those early school days was odd enough, being 
a sort of detective story in action, to make a clear dent on my 
memory. We were a scattered community, with distances be^ 
tween houses, farms and castles, for we were of all sorts socially, 
though humanly without consciousness ot that; just a coimtry- 
side which the influence ot the old, brotherly Highkmd clan 
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system had turned into a community of friends, with neither 
aloofiiess nor humbleness. 

'■ Even the daily post, coming from somewhere down the road, 
partook of this simplicity, for letters to the higher strath were 
delivered at the school, from there to be carried onward by home¬ 
going children, and left at a grocer’s shop until stray callers 
fetched them. It fell on a day that I was the Uttle post-bearer, 
and although by this time I could read, I only noted the general 
appearance of the several letters, not their addresses, and duly 
handed them on to the counter of the shop, getting from who¬ 
ever was behind it a ‘Thank ye laddie*. 

Before long the resident poheeman called on us, instead of 
waving his usual ‘Good day’ from the turnpike, and he said he 
^ wanted to see my small self. Surprise and wonder! It was, he 
went on, about the letters I had taken from die school to the 
wayside shop, because there was trouble over one of them. 

Had I noticed if any of the envelopes had been tampered with? 
What did tampered mean? He explained that it meant opened, or 
tom, or interfered with. No; they were quite right when I gave 
them up. No doubt all this was an ordeal to myself and my 
mother, but after a few more questions the ‘bobby’ patted me on 
the shoulder and said kindly ‘You’ve done fine httle man.’ 

Of what was behind his visit I had no idea and my mother hid 
Jt a whispered conversation she had with him, by assuring me ‘Oh, 
it’s nothing.’ Not until I was much older did I learn the solution 
of the riddle, which lay in a lovers’ romance and a scandal arising 
from it. 

Among the letters, apparently, was one from the lad to the 
lass, and the trouble was that it had been opened and something 
said in it made common gossip. This something was about a love 
child, the gentle Scots way of describing a baby coming, or come 
into the world, without benefit of marriage between the parents. 
A whisper in that note would run among people like a fire on a 
> heather muir, no matter the familiarity, in rural Scotland, of 
babies bom ‘on the wrong side o’ the blanket’. 
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Once on a time the sinners had to appear in the kirk, before 
minister, elders and congregation and be admonished a grand 
and grandly-liked drama; but mostly marriage, if it had not anti¬ 
cipated the baby, was a matter of honour afterwards. Eitlier way, 
the child had its full place in Scots law as well as in Scots social 
custom, and here traditional elements in the national life offered 
explanation and understanding. 

One was its broad tolerance in human things, in curious con¬ 
trast to the strictness of its religion; the other the fact that love 
children were generally the outcome of honest, affectionate court¬ 
ships, grown too ardent, but without the hurt and brand of 
vice. ‘Had we never lo’ed sac kindly, sang Robert Bums, and he 
had known, to his own sorrow and to the tender beauty of 

Scottish poetry. 

A certain forgiveness for things of the ‘flesh and the devil pro¬ 
bably had its source in the nearness with which our Highlands 
lived to all the ways of nature herself, die beasts in the fields, die 
birds in the woods, the fish in the river, the wild fruits and flowers 
of the hills and valleys. They all manifested the miracle of crea¬ 
tion, in that had an afl'inity to human nature itself, and therefore 
taught the eternal, unalterable ways of life. 

With this marched a severe conformity of religion, reminiscent 
of John Knox himself, from which the humanities must be kept 
apart or hushed over. A faint but lingering echo of the religious 
atniosplicre in the tar uplands of Aberdeenshire, ‘when we were 
very young,’ comes to me in the religious halt hour with wliich 
the day closed in my grandfather’s house. It was a sort of bene¬ 
diction, grave and formal, and as diflicult for a boy to avoid as 
the graces said before and after every meal. 

Somebody read a chapter from the Old Testament, somebody 
else one from the New Testament, then a psalm or a paraphrase; 
there was a prayer, long or short, and so to bed. It was an oflice 
of worship, if I can thus convey its feeling, rather than an expression 
of spirituahty within, bubbling out like a holy well. Duty and 
reverence, yes; a burning bush rising to heaven, no; but certainly 
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a restful half hour, a contemplative greeting to sleep, and perhaps 
with some, or sometimes, an impulse of soul, ascending in the 
, bedside prayer understood to be said by each of us in our rooms. 

A fond mother had taught her litde ones to say a simple good¬ 
night prayer, joining in it with them, but she would answer 
nothing to the question, ‘What does ‘begat’ mean?’ put after one 
evening’s Bible reading. A reference to Scripture shows that we 
had been hearing tlie tenth chapter of Genesis telling of the ‘gen¬ 
erations of die sons of Noali, Shem, Ham and Japhet and those 
who came after them in the newly created world. 

Another time our exercise in Holy Writ, a term often used by 
our seniors for the Bible, was about the resurrecrion, which I 
supposed to be a physical return of the dead on the Great Day. 

> Tliis was really part of our Calvinisdc theology then, and it may 
have had somediing to do with the dread of seeing white figures 
moving in the churchyard at night, and a hesitancy to pass that 
way. It was the chief meeting place of the whole popularion on 
Sunday, half-an-hour before die bell tolled for the service to be¬ 
gin. Worshippers arrived early, so that they might exchange 
news and views, hear generally what was going on, including 
without fail, dt-bifs of gossip and scandal. 

My grandfather was a good friend of mine, he often took me 
to church with him. and while he chatted with cronies and friends, 
^ I looked round among the gravestones. One aroused my young 
curiosity, for it heavily covered a farmer who, as the inscripdon 
told, had followed two wives into the same grave, which, to me, 
suggested trouble at the resurrecdon. 

‘Winna it be gie awkward’, I quesdoned my grandfather, 
‘when twa wives arise from the dead vrith him?’ ‘Aye,’ he 
answered, ‘but from what I knew of him I think he could manage 
them’; and in that pawkily Scots fashion he evaded my problem 
of the resurrecdon. 

My grandfather was old enough to remember the Battle of 
V Waterloo, and when there were sdll, in our Highlands, remnants 
of the garrisons stadoned to overawe the Jacobites after the Forty- 
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iwc. He was boni in one of tlic most highly situated farm-houses 
iu Scotland, for such was the original family home, and his 
memories of life and labour there were stem and brave. 

The soft breath of spring came very late and the cold howl 
of winter came very early, and it might, or might not. be possible 
to harvest any of the corn. Sheep were the anchor of farming in 
tliose altitudes, but they had to go south in the winter to unfrozen 
pastures. Keef and mutton, home-killed and salted in barrels, 
were for Sunday dinners, eggs and milk became luxuries, and the 
staples were oatmeal and potatoes. But then wild game, not ex¬ 
cluding the famed red grouse, and the ranging red deer, were, 
more or less, for all, and a salmon could be got from the river, 
cured in brine, and hung up the chimney to smoke into die to¬ 
day’s delicacy of a fashionable London restaurant. 

Ordinary Highland life was like that before sporting rights be¬ 
came big money, and I myself can just remember the poacliing 
that went on ot river, field and hill. What did ‘black-fisliing 
mean, because I would liear it spoken about, though always 
quietly, as if it were a dead secret? It meant that small groups of 
men blackened their faces with burnt cork to prevent recognition 
and, armed with spears and a paratTm Hare, or ‘cruisie’, caught 
salmon in the river, a sackful or two ot them, perhaps, on a lucky 
niglit. Most unlawful, most unsportsman-like; but traditional 
help to slender larders and so regarded as unsinful, when every 
Highland glen had its home fires smoking populously to heaven. 

We arc familiar with modem ‘Community singing* and iu it 
we may hear an echo ot the feeling which ruled among the High¬ 
land people of old, even after the clan autocracy and democracy, 
for it was both, had broken up. If the Highland chief ruled even 
unto life and death, his vassals were also his charge and could, in 
their degrees, take salt with him at his long table, truly ‘pot and 
gallows’. Dictator was he, but also community father, and die 
influence of this feudal ‘a mm’s a nnm for a* that*, has remained 
in sentiment. 

On Donside it appeared in the march of the Forbes Highlanders, 
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carrying ancient pikes, stalwart and gay in their rhythmic tartans, 
on the day of the Lonach Gathering. Or differently, it could be 
felt in the congregation of all conditions wliich filled the parish 
church on Sacrament Sunday, that is to say for Communion. All 
were in their ‘Sunday best’, lord or laird, farmer’s wife or shep¬ 
herd’s wife, older men in ‘lum’ hats, the older women in wide, 

silk frocks, poke bonnets and wearing shawls. 

Pages of a yesterday, but still rustling in the wind, as again, 
when there was a marriage, with solemnity first and merry¬ 
making afterwards, or a funeral, sombre and tearful, but with 
refreshment for those who had come far to attend it. BrotherU- 
ness in life, precedent to equahty in death, were the inlicrited 
human and spiritual socialism, communism, call it by what name 
you like, because it had no name, though its sense and sensibility 

remain in the Scottish national character. 

Naturally. I did not think of these things in the dawning time 
of youth, but they were there, the alphabet of a land rich in die 
qualiries of a natural teacher. Always the wonder grew, as of the 
many musics in the winds, the soft caress of the clouds, or their 
dark wrath in a storm, the sun’s gleam or shadow on the ever¬ 
lasting hills, and, especially, because it was constant to the eye, 
where went that gash, the ‘Slocks’, in Byron’s ‘Morven of Snow’, 
All roads lead somewhere, even to the ‘way of a man with a 
maid’, for my grandfather said archly, ‘When I was young, we 
were all very jealous of the “redcoats” I have told you about, 
because with their finery and their swagger, they turned the 
heads of the girls, and sometimes their hearts, to their sorrow. So 
my grandfather had once been a young man—it seemed strange. 


A New Wonderland 

T he movement of a very young person s home, from the place 
of nativity to somewhere else, miles away, is a grand adven¬ 
ture, because so early an adventure. It is a leap out of the familiar 
scene into another which, whether it differs much or little, has 
the possibility of new wonders. 

Not only docs the scene change, one vision of earth and sky 
for another, but tlic people will seem different and, perhaps, 
strange. It was, therefore, a memorable day, in a now far summer, 
when our little family moved from the old acres of Donsidc, to a 
new home, at Aboync on Deeside, the sister Highland strath, 
made famous in modern days by Queen Victoria s Balmoral and 
historic in old days by the raising ‘of the Jacobite standard on the 
“Braes o‘Mar”.’ 

There was for me an adventure within an adventure, because I 
had once been told by my mother of an awesome ride she had 
when a girl, on the same road. It included a sweep of high 
moorland, notorious for all the dangers of tempest, lonely and 
aloof in its heavy silences, an ideal haunt of ghosts and highway¬ 
men. 

My mother had been sent over this road, riding a mountain 
pony, to bring back a large sum of money from an uncle’s bank. 
When she turned homeward with it, the short winter day was 
closing into the northern darkness, and wheir she reached tl\c 
fearsome Birk Hill—‘birk’ meaning tlte birch tree—site could 
hardly see anytlung. It was an atmosphere which gripped with 
unknown fears, because in the mirk everv bush seemed to shake 
a menace and every rock to be a lowering hold-up. She persuaded 
and whacked her ‘sheltie’ into a canter and then into a gallop, and 
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lie never stopped, being of stauncli niounta.in bleed and perhaps 

understanding, until they got home. 

This ‘gru’ gave its touch to my own passage of the same way, 
but the sun was shining, the high sky was blue, and the sparse 
trees, the yellow whins, the green ferns, and the heather breaking 
into purple, made a carpet of bright assurance and warm comfort. 
So the rounded, azure hills of Donside were left for what, when 
we came to the great divide, were the sharper, rockier, brown 
hills of Deeside. ‘Aye mile o’ Don’s worth twa o’ Dee’, goes the 

saying, ‘except it be for fish an’ tree’. 

What is implied is that Donside has the richer agricultural soil, 
though a later chmate, and fish means salmon, not trout, for 
which the Don is the better stream. With both rivers, as some¬ 
thing of a fisherman, I was, in after Hfe, to have hours and days 
and years of fine friendship, but when I first saw the Dee it was 
to think it big enough to be a sea of water. 

Here certainly was a new world in the shape of die things 
seen, and in its folk, a bigger world, in touch with the great world 
outside and influenced by it, a more advanced, more sophisti¬ 
cated world. You might take train from it and go anywhere, 
even to London, and there.,were the daily papers from Aberdeen, 
inspired by men of personaHty like Dr. Wilham Alexander, the 
author of that pioneer classic of Scots Kail-yard literature, 
Johnnie Gibb o Gushetneuk. Still reigning were the ‘nobility 
and gentry* of names long associated with die region, Gordons, 
Farquharsons, Duffs and less known breeds within die law, to 
turn about Kipling’s words. They were still ‘looked up to’, but 
in an upstanding way, as traditional leaders and councillors of the 
community, not as masters. 

If all men had not, in the words of America’s Charter of Inde¬ 
pendence, been bom ‘free and equal’, they had all been bom free, 
and so they respected each other. The ‘laird’ with an ancient title, 
or none at all, might have liis special pew in the Parish Church, 
but when service was over and the congregation ‘scaled’, he and 
anybody he met, would have a word of kindly greeting, and per- 
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haps ail exchange of views about the season s crops and other 
affairs. The later report on this would be, ‘Aye, I had a good crack 
wi' the laird and faith I gac’d him a line o’ my mine’, which was 
no doubt true. 

h^emory rescues a little incident of about the time I write, 
which illustrates very wcel the genial human traffic of all classes, 
if there were classes, for certainly there were no masses. It was 
told to me by Charles Gordon, the eleventh Marquis of Huntly, 
many years afterwards and it concerned himself and his friend¬ 
ship with a distant relative of my own. 

When he was a young man the Marquis went up the valley of 
the Dee one day to fish a particular salmon-pool near his Gordon 
boundary with the Farquharson country. He had uiherited an 
estate so goodly and spacious that he could not sec it all from the 
top of the highest hill within it. Wliile he was fishmg, he heard, 
in the distance, the crack and noise of guns being fired and he 
said to his keeper ‘Let’s go aiid sec what’s happening.’ 

They marched towards the sound of die guns and found dicm- 
selves at a farm-house where a marriage was being celebrated in 
the old, demonstrative Scottish fasliion. They were made very 
welcome, they joined in the fun, and ‘That’s how my friendship 
with Francic began, because he was the happy bridegroom.’ 

Probably a cliild born in a land colourful alike in its face and in 
its story, is early impregnated with a sense of atmosphere. Here I 
was, come from a first touch of the sort on Donside, aiad now on 
Decside, with its larger beauty and its treasury of legend, tradition 
and liistory. My new school, also with a dominie of the classic 
Scots type, master of arts ai\d reverend to his name, was likewise 
a haven which had gathered and bloomed its genius of locaUty. 
That was present as naturally as the wind among die trees, the 
rain falling gently on our Charlestown Green, die crisp \Vintcr 
snow making a carpet of white, or the sun playing at hght and 
shadow on the hills. 

Then, to bring the past to life, and link it with the present, 
there was the hereditary cliicf of the Gay Gordons. ‘Cock o’ the 
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North’, premier marquis of Scotland. He was constantly to be 
seen, tall, upright as a fir tree, kilted and sporraned, quick and 
graceful of movement, like the grey-hounds which make the 
Gordon badge, and to everyone young and old he was ‘The 
Markis*. 

He was, I always thought, the last descendant of the Scottish 
historic nobles who played a great and often a turbulent part in 
the crowded record of the gallant Httle country. He lived to a 
very old age, never ceased to be eager in conversation and active 
in effort, and he rests with his fathers under the homely granite, 
grey church of Aboyne where he was the chief worshipper for so 
long. He had personal ups and downs of fortune, no doubt for 
various reasons, as sharp as the Scottish barons were wont to 
have in state affairs when they had ‘the guidin’ o’t* back in Mary 
Stuart’s time, but to us all he remained affectionately ‘The 
Markis’. 

May be it was his lottery of fortune which made one think him 
as like his forbears, only a late comer, Umited by modem condi¬ 
tions to the making or marring of his life. He was the ancestral 
lord, having the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward die 
Seventh, for friend and guest at Aboyne Casde. Agreeable not¬ 
ables, men and women, would make the house party and all 
went merry as marriage bells, nor was there any dissonance in 
that for the ears of the commonalty. On the contrary, they felt 
that they had part and parcel in the hospitahty to the future king 
and they were proud to be almost taken into the doings of ‘The 
Markis’. 

At the end, litde remained to him but himself; his many acres, 
his handsome, strapping brothers, other relatives and contem¬ 
poraries, all gone, everything changed and different. He had no 
son to be Earl of Aboyne, another name red in Scottish history, 
no child of his own, a misfortune, no doubt, for himself and as 
we thought for the line. 

A life story at once romantic and tragic and, therefore, true to 
the Gordon blood, but he never ceased to be the head and front 
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of liking even with strangers, the first personality on Deesidc. the 
friend of low and high; in a word a rich character framed in a 
legend belonging to the Aberdeenshire Highlands. Scots barons, 
old or new, might come along, but they took none of liis lustre, 
and as for alien Sassenach barons, carls or dukes, well, beside ‘The 
Markis’, their place could be expressed in Allan Cuimingham s 
Jacobite song about Hanoverian King George: 

Wha the dcil hac we gotten for a kin^, 

But a u>ee, wee Geruuvi Liirdie? 

Most of us arc of no interest for ourselves, but our experiences 
may be useful to others, bearing in mind the one common touch 
of nature that makes everybody kin. My Donsidc dominie and 
my Decsidc dominie were friends, and the former had told the ^ 
latter that as a very young ‘scholar* I might be ot some promise. 

A school inspector coming trom an inspection—that was our 
word—at Donside, to Decsidc, had the same kindly hint, tor the 
personal note was in all the old ways ot Scottish education, as it 
must always be in all good education. Well, I was tried out, as it 
were, by the inspector, with some questions to which I had not 
tlie right answer, and without understanding the humiliation, I 
felt it, an early knock for the boy, as possibly it was salutary in 
memory. 

True, I soon recovered the lost laurel, and my Deeside dominie V 
expected me to star in a ‘spelling bee* which he fathered and in 
which he tested and judged the competitors. There had been the 
Victorian ‘penny reading’, an evening’s amateur entertainment 
when there were recitations and songs, supposed to be for a peimy 
of admission, though the plate at the door would take as many 
pennies as any person tendered. Now had come the ‘spelling bee’ 
another Victorian cultural effort, and when I w;is asked to spell 
ballast I did it with one ‘1’ and was down and out. 

Why arc the childish tilings so well remembered in after years, 
rejoiced over and debated as still living issues? Goodness knows, ' 
but possibly because they remain scores on minds wliich were 
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virgin and therefore tenderly susceptible. Certainly they are re¬ 
membered, whether they mean hurt or natural liappiiiess; and 
there another incident appears on my tablets. 

When we were punished it was with ‘pandies’, inflicted by tlic 
master on the outstretched hand, with a leather strap of wliich the 
scholastic name was ‘tawse*. Our Deeside dominie had got a new 
one, for another which had been stolen or gone astray, nobody 
knew how or where. The first use of it was bound to be a drama¬ 


tic occasion, and one day we were warned that any boy caught 
whispering to a neighbour, when there should be the silence of 
study, would be made an example. Hi-ho! 

By this time I had become rather a favourite with the master, 
our polite name for him, and there was a gasp on my part and in 
the whole school, when I was called out as the first sinner. He 


said I had bent under my desk to speak to die next boy, and tliis 
in flat defiance of his warning. Actually I had bent dovm to pick 
up a pencil or a pen which I had dropped, and I tried to say so, 
but he would not have it and I was ‘pandied’. 

When, in the mellow friendship of later years, I recalled the 
incident to him, he commented, ‘Oh, but how could I remember 


that; I “pandied” so many of you boys, always with sorrow!’ 
‘But’, 1 answered, ‘that time I was truly innocent of any offence 
and perhaps you stretched a point against me, because, being a 
favourite with you, it would be a better corrective for the whole 
school.* ‘Well,’ he retorted with a grim laugh,‘you only prove 
that if I was wrong in one way, I was right in another’, and we 
both laughed. 

A boy’s chief interest is the great adventure of growing up, in 
what goes on around him, and in his own share in it. We had 
much to engage us; a happy home and all that radiated from it, 
school and its associations, the common life and doings of 
the community as a whole. Natural country, being the natural 
womb of life, is a constant wonderland, a moving picture day 
and night, the supreme teacher for those who would look and 
listen and become really alive. 
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May be the city teaches the young to be clever, or rather quick, 
but tlic country is the creator of character and it is what counts 
most; ideals from the far vistas, resolves from the fixed order of 
seasons, faith from the sky-blue heavens, self-control from the 
stamina of well nurtured health, and. to consecrate all these, 
sometliing of that spirituality which is the god-head of quiet 

1 ‘L 1 * 

Of amusements we had plenty; jingo-ring, tick-tack, bools , 
or marbles in the school grounds, cricket in the long summer 
evenings, spirited lessons in Scottish dancing, with music of fiddle 
or pipes in the winter evenings. Always there was somebody to 
play a persuasive fiddle tunc or blow one on the chanter, quieter 
by itself than the bagpipes to which it belongs, to whistle a reel, 
or at least to ‘sough’, which was to whistle softly with the lips, 
whatever lilt a dance step demanded. 

Dancing classes brought boys and girls togetlier, as they were 
brought together, though iir separate classes, at school. This early 
mixing taught both in the ways they should go; no self-conscious¬ 
ness in the presence of each other, no feeling that they belonged 
to different worlds instead of to die parmership of the same 
world, none of tliat alooficss wliich leads to mystery in thought 
and gawky freedom of behaviour. 

The human note, through the young, upward to the old, was 
of easy acquaintance; just the good fricndsliip of an open road 
with a clean, cool wind coming from the hills. Surely diat is the 
true formative way for a rising gaieration, whatever fortune or 
misfortune, romance or tragedy, may lie aliead of the individual 
man or woman, because, as die Scots wisecrack on finality has if, 
‘Wc maun a’ dree our weird.’ 

A normal boy is better occupied than in wondering what Ufe- 
record Providence has ordained tor liim; instead he sets out 
healthily to enjoy if, and to me dsliing soon became an aftccdon. 
There my mentor was my father, who, widi the fine brown trout 
of the Don or the silvery, kingly salmon of the Dec, was a zealous 
and, his triends often said, a lucky fisher. No doubt luck pla)^ its 
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hand with us in all tilings, but there is far more to angling than 
that, as 1 quickly reahsed when my father took me with him to 

the waterside. 

was the weather like? W^hat was the state of the river, 
high or low. clear or coloured? Was there frost in the air, or, on 
the other hand, did a black cloud somewhere hold the menace of 
thunder? A bom country instinct, ripened by experience, grows 
into a volume of knowledge on those matters, and my father had 
it. and from it sprang his catches of trout and salmon. Unite 
perseverance, patience, a deft handling of rod and tackle, and real 
joy in it ail, and you are on the road to being the complete angler, 
though nobody ever was, not even Izaak W^alton himself, the 

consecrated father of the brotherhood of Britain. ^ 

Was it de, or another, who first spoke of the ‘wily trout’? Fish 
and wild animals are all wily in tlieir degree, as a measure for 
their safety and preservation. Nay, they all fear man, which 
surely is strange and no compliment to him. But I soon came to 
think that the ‘greedy trout’ might be the accurate and guiding 
name. The Duke of Wellington said of his soldiers in the Penin¬ 
sular War that they marched on their stomachs; he might, if he 
had been more generous than he was, have added, to victory. The 
trout Hves, as well as swims on its stomach, and largely by the 
greed of its stomach it is brought to death and into the angler’s 

creel. 

He welcomes an artificial wet fly, a wobbling red worm, or a 
spinning ‘par tail’, a Scots minnow made at die waterside. They 
are all habitually used to catch him, and, if it came over his lie in 
a pool, he would most likely rise to a dry fly. However, it has 
little place in the angling methods of the north, where the swift, 
tumbling streams are in sparkling contrast, say, to the even flow¬ 
ing, famed English Test. 

If dry fly experts discount the wet fly as so much ‘chuck and 
chance it’, what would they say to going after trout with a worm 
on a Stuart tackle? But suppose a summer day with a small, 
rapid river, a bright sun on it, and that you are fishing upward 
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with a very light rod and very light tackle? Almost it is like dry 
fly fishing, such care of not being seen, and such delicacy of 
casting, being needed for any success. 

Then you must know where to place your wormed hook, 
softly, without splash or flutter, into some quiet eddy made by a 
rock in midstream, or beside a projecting bank. Your quarry is 
probably there and you know he is when there is a snap on the 
line and then a swirl of tail, and a good half poiuidcr challenges 
your further skill in landing liim. 

Not as early, nor as readily, did I come to acquainrance with 
the ways of the aristocratic salmon, and indeed much ir.ystcry sur¬ 
rounds him. We know of his birth, on a sandy bed, niadc in the 
river by his parents, and of his going down to the sea as a small 
fellow. Where does he go in the ocean and on what docs he feed, 
because he returns a plump and silvery fish, after not a great 
absence? May be to the deeps of the Arctic Sea, wit.i rich sea¬ 
weed for nourishment, only that is his secret, his romance of life. 
Similarly his parents, having become red or black, as i result of 
tlicir stay in fresh water, go back to the sea, seeking renewed life, 
and so the talc goes on. 

Enough of it I heard to make me stop and watch, when I saw 
somebody fishing for salmon, long before I had an opportunitv 
to try it. Especially an old colonel was, in this business, a hero of 
mine, first because to me he was amiable, though mostly fier)', 
and secondly because, somehow, I realised that he was a master 
fisher. It was, however, as a small gillie to my Either when he 
fished, that I made most progress, and into that experience, when 
I could use a light salmon rod, there came a surprising drama. A 
fishing story? If you like; but it docs happen to be true, thougli 
really of no importance except to mysclt at the time and as show¬ 
ing the ever-present uncertainties and vagaries of all angling. 

Two English business men, courteous and kindly, had taken a 
salmon beat on the Dec for the month of September, which, in 
that year, had even finer weather than usual, and it can be beauti¬ 
ful in those high latitudes. Consequently the river shrank, salmon 
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in the pools got lazy and unresponsive, and although the friends 
were excellent fishers, all their sport in three weeks was the loss 
of a smaU fish and a few rises. They got tired of it, the weather 
continued ‘fair and warin’, and one evening they came to my 
father and said, ‘No good, apparently, so we are gomg home. A 
week of our beat remains and if you like to try your luck on it, 

you are very welcome.’ 

We saw them off next day, and that evenmg ram began to tall 
gently and steadily and continued until the morning; the sort of 
rain which would move the river into new life and colour it a 
little. Here was promise, so we set out, and by the afternoon my 
father had killed two salmon of ten and twelve pounds, and a 
grilse of four pounds, and I—what think ye?—had hooked and, 
with fatherly help at the end, landed a fine Uttle salmon of eight 

pounds. . V r 1, ■ 

What had happened was that the rising nver had set the tish m 

the pools moving, and this activity meant a takeable mood on 
their part. If only those Englishmen had stayed another day, they 
would surely have had full consolation for their three empty 
weeks. All we could do was to tell them so, when we dispatched 
one of my father’s brace of salmon to each of them, the proper 
angler’s thanks for their disappointment and their kindness. 

One Deeside man had an almost magical name as a fisher of 
the salmon, for he could catch it when others got nothing. 
Youngsters hung on his talk for his secret; he had none to impart, 
only the knowledge of experience, and he was not free with that. 
Somehow he had a sense which enabled him to read in the sky, 
the condition of the river, and the warmness or coolness of the 
hour, what the reaction of the fish would be, and to fish accord¬ 
ingly with this hook or that, on this pool or that. 

He had, when young, known the rafting of trees down the 
Dee, during spates, for building the old crack Aberdeen clippers, 
and that rough learning of the river’s mysteries may have given 
liim flare as an angler. Certainly the piloting of one of those rafts, 
consisting of hundreds of trees bound togetlier, was adventure, 
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for a swollen river, tearing to the sea, is as uncertain and angr)' as 
it looks, d his traffic had gone out with the coming of railways, 
as, long ago, there had ceased the condition of agreement that 
farm servants should not have to eat salmon more than twice a 
week. The very thought sounds odd, but then, once on a time, 
London apprentices needed a like guarantee against salmon from 
the Thames. 

It will be apparent that the teaching of the young mind in a 
fruitful and varied country atmosphere, proceeds not only in the 
class-room but in the greater school outside. The mental vitality 
of our community got colour and variety from many contacts, 
•hardly noticeable but operative all the time; the Sunday school, 
as well as the day school, a village library of well worn books, the 
circulation of good daily and weekly papers, the eager conversa¬ 
tion around politics, local and national. Gladstone once passed up 
Dccsidc on a holiday journey, and the young, like the old, 
saluted him at every wayside station, for he was the great figure 
of tile time, next to Queen Victoria, and with many before her. 
His noble, lion-like head, as he leant out of a railway carriage 
window to say a word to the crowds, was a dream memory to 
the youngest of us, and ‘Ah! I have seen the Grand Old Man’ a 
boyhood boast. 

Community with Mother Earth came from field aixd garden, 
from liill and dale, from stream and lake, which all in some 
maiuier touched life, simply, directly, therefore formativcly. 
What do they know wlio only cities know, and natural know- 
ledgc, ingathered as a young person grows, is the best material 
for shaping things to come. 

More, it quickens curiosity in general knowledge, tor to wit¬ 
ness a grouse drive on the Hill of Culblean, was to hear of 
Gildcroy, a traditional Highland catcran, and perhaps venture 
inside his reputed rocky cave. On the same Culblean there had 
been a famous fight ot the ckuis and down below it lay Loch 
Kinnord where Malcolm Canmore had a castle, and trom which 
some ot Iiis canoes, fashic)Uc'd from single oak trees, had been 
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rescued, no longer floatable but witness of what they once were. 
Therefore an immediate link of interest in him, with the conse- 
■ quence that he was not a far name only but became ahve; and 
there was still more impress from a near contact with Lumphanan 
and the red drama of Macbeth, set there by Shakespeare. Don t 
suppose that young people were yet reading him senously but 
in Macbeth and Malcolm Canmore they had everyday associa¬ 
tions wliich opened doors of letters and liistory. 

Definite signals to a path of hfe came to myself from a retired 
professor of French encountered, and a learned gamekeeper, 
who, among other accompHshments, had taught himself phon¬ 
etic shorthand, the invention of Sir Isaac Pitman, then alive and 
campaigning also for reform in EngUsh spelling, another kind of 
•r pioneer of Basic English. The professor, too, was a pioneer, be¬ 
cause his method of teaching French was by the ear, in conversa¬ 
tion, in the same way that a child imbibes its mother-language. 

He held that everything could be said in two hundred words 
of any language, once they were thoroughly assimilated and 
could be turned about in all sorts of colloquial forms. He showed 
how to do it, by gesture and example, until French sentence after 
sentence became lodged in the mind of the learner, there to dwell, 
ready for instance use in after hfe. His accent, when he declaimed 
French, was braided by his native Scots but, as he said humor- 
^ ously, this had precedent on a grand scale in the Auld Alliance 
between Scotland and France. One of the French sentences he 
us memorise, W 3 S on the incidentil result of thsc 3.11i^nce, 
in teaching the old-time Scots gentry to like and drink claret. 

The gamekeeper was a remarkable fellow, such as only the 
hills and valleys of Scotland could throw up, a man bom with 
qualities of mind and heart, who added a broad self-education to 
a very ordinary schooling. Such as he were the Scots who, down 
the centuries, won bursaries, went to universities, living the while 
proverbial *Httle oatmeal and became ministers, lawyers, 

doctors, professors or even scholarly writers. 

Our gamekeeper preferred to remain russet coated, to range 
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the hills and be tlic amateur scholar, and in this devotion he in¬ 
cluded shorthand. It pleased him to let a youngster into its 
mysteries and practice; so altogether, as you will have gathered, 
we did very well in the vital business of education. True, we 
wore no ‘old school tie’ but then we were free of the cramping 
snobbery which has been its English ‘blue’ and will be its epitaph. 
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III 

Our Own Balmoral 


Ctamp the image of a king or a queen on a round bit of gold, 
Osiiver or copper, and it becomes different, a com of the realm, 
franking itself anywhere. Similarly, when Queen Victoria set up 
a royal palace in the Aberdeenshire Highlands, it inade them 
different They were shot into the Ume-Ught, named fasbonab e 
with EngUsh Victorian Society, and so glamorous to the newly 

^ rich knocking at exclusive aristocratic portals. 

Out of this came two waves of consequence which extended 
to the Scottish Highlands as a whole; a new royalism, person^ 
to the Queen and the distinction her coming conferred, and 
an emphasis in the Sassenach invasion' of deer forests, grouse 
moors and salmon rivers. If Walter Scott revived the glamour 
of Scotland, at the end of the eighteenth century, then Queen 
Victoria revived it, in another way, with other effects, when she 
became the Lady of Balmoral, in the middle of the nineteenth 


century. , r • r 

My mother was a deUghtful royaUst, full of senament for 

‘Bonnie Prince CharUe’, and the Jacobite baUads, and she trans¬ 
ferred her loyalty to Queen Victoria, though with reserves. My 
father wore the Highland dress on proper occasions, but he was 
more interested in the legends and traditions which it bespoke, 
and in their material legacies, than in hero or heroine worship. 
Thus there were twin streams of information bubbling across the 
family life; one romantic, the other realistic, and between them 
they made an ordered portrait of what a later Scots generation 

called‘Balmorahty’. 

By that was imphed the Southerner s use of Scotland as a play¬ 
ground, the creation of a false rainbow in an ancient land, itself 
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to ‘hastening ills a prey’, where the wealthy gathered to annise 
themselves but men decayed. The great modem social awakening 
was still iar away, and on Decside we were in a little kingdom of 
our own, home keeping folk witli liomely thoughts, of wliich 
the Lady of Balmoral was the liigli-Iight. Thus our talc around 
her, seen, as it were, from the inside of the outside of BalmoraL 
had Its own clear, personal angle, coloured, as it was by talk with 
older folk who shared in the grand doings of September, the 
eighth, in the year 1848. 

Woman-like, my mother was careful to establish how the 


Queen was dressed when she, Prince Albert, and their ‘three 
bonnie bairnies’, of a contemporaty local lilt, travelled up Dec- 
side to take over tlieir Highland castle. They had come, by sea, 
in their paddle driven yacht, from the Thames to Aberdeen, 
travelled by train to Aboyne, where the railway then ended, and 
the final lap was made in carriages, with outriders and postilions, 
a fine show altogetlicr. 


The Queen, it seemed, wore a gown of purple, as plentiful in 

yards as tlie fashions of the time, with a wliite cottage bonnet, 

modestly trimmed, a poke shape still kept alive in navy blue by 

Salvation lasses, and she had a Stuart tartan plaid round her 

.shoulders, a salute to the Highlands. She was ‘smilin’ and bowen’,’ 

pleased with the welcome she got trom tJic cheering countr^'sidc 

and so also w'as her Consort, as ‘Jiansom, upstan’in’ a man as ever 

anybody saw ; but he was not demonstrative, or he gallantly 
left that to tile Queen. 


C)n the ‘three bonnie bairnies’, all her cluldrcn then, she kept 
a ‘gie sharp but kin’ly eye , as one old Decside lady rec,illed, add¬ 
ing ‘TJiey were rale good-lookin’, healthv-lookin’ littlins’. They 
were, of course, the Princess Roy,il. who became die Empress 
Frederick, the Prince of Wales, who, as Edward VII, followed 
his mother on the throne, .md Prince Alfred, First the Duke of 
Edinbingh, and then, by succession through his father, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-CJocha in Genmuiy. Natumlly children find a 
certain joy m mischiel and perhaps the royal tliree did m a mishap 
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wliich, going by handed down gossip, befell the Aboyne hotel- 

keeper who had been commanded to lunch the travellers. 

Equipping himself for tliis, he had spent hours m the delicate 

deplment of walking backward, but when he 
thLoyal guests to table, his foot caught m a rug and he feU heels 
over Ld. ‘The entertainin’ o’ Majesty had gaen tae Im head 
was the dehverance of a quite candid fnend but that fa took 
oot o’ him. We aye minded it, but we di^a torment him by 
remindin’ liim, unless on antrin occasions when it did him good. 

Gossip may not be history, and of how Queen Victona took 
the incident there is no record, though she could hardly have 
said, in words famous later, ‘We are not amused, .^yhow, m a 
way already become homely and fnendly, she drove up the 
narrowing VaUey of the Dee, the scenery growmg wilder and 

more beautiful every mile, while: 

Hurrain’ an shoutin’ made a’ the wids echo, 

Till wee robin didna’ ken what it micht mean, 

Or else he’d a-mountitjor bonnie Balmoral 
An been there awaitin’ tae welcome the Queen. 


Now began her liking for the Highlands, and her acquamtance 
with Scodand, but a bold curiosity might ask if ever she reaUy 
came to have a direct, personal, interest in the Scots themselves, 
or to understand their characteristics as a nation, their spiritual 
and mental make-up as a people, their virtues and their faults. A 
large undertaking, you will say, for a busy Sovereign, when there 
is so much in Scotsmanism that, in the EngUsh colloquial phrase, 
‘No fellow can understand.’ Possibly, and in the Victorian era 
the study of psychology as so much statecraft, as weU as a sign of 
human sympathy, was hardly thought about, except by dreamers 

Queen Victoria was proud of the drop, her own word, of 
Smart blood she had inherited, she knew the best Jacobite ballads, 
had them sung to her, sang a Httle herself, and gave her patronage 
to Highland games, KgUand dancing and the Highland bag- 
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pipes. She would say, with the song though her maiuicr of con¬ 
versation was direct, not romantic. My heart aye warms to the ^ 
tartan.’ Indeed, a Balmoral tartan not, critics said, of great colour 
beauty, was designed for her family, and her household retainers. 
Witli the pastoral and working folk around Balmoral, she had 
neighbourly intercourse, and when one was ill, or another got 
married, she would mark the same by a message, or even a call 
while out driving. 

The Scots accent in its Deeside note became familiar to her, 
easy and even pleasant to follow, though it never infected her 
own speech, and some of the Scots authors had her favour, like¬ 
wise successive Scots preachers. But tor all that, the iimer heart¬ 
beat of Scotland, its common life and labour, the unseen Scotland, 
which is really Scotland, probably did not come within her ken of 
feeling, thinking or contacts. Not for want of good will, and a 
curiosity which could be queenly in its search, but because those 
things were not in her world, nor in the lexicon of the time. ‘Div¬ 
inity dotli hedge a throne’ and the last gleam of it in Great Britain 
touched that of Queen Victoria who, when she said, ’My people,’ 
meant it. 

‘Settling in* at Balmoral was as engaging to Queen Victoria as 
it is to every good house-witc, whether the home be a palace or 
a cottage. It was then only a modest country castle, in the old 
Scottish style, formerly the property of a Gordon and set among 
the spreading hills. Queen and Consort lost no time in chmbing 
the nearest of these, Craig Gowan, in order to spy out all dieir 
Highland land. Wildness but not desolation, calmness ;md 
apartness, everywhere the breath ot freedom and the silence of 
peace, a place where the world and its turmoils could be for¬ 
gotten. The lie of scenery suggested, no doubt, to Prince Albert 
a resemblance to the ThuringerwaJd in his native, always remem¬ 
bered Germany. 

Altogether they were ‘hamewith’, to use again the comforting 
Scots word with which Charles Murray, a native ot the Aber¬ 
deenshire Highlands, entitles his well-known poem. By and by 

n 


more territory was bought, or leased to frame the bigger, bar- 
tisaned and turreted castle, inspired, if not actually designed by 
the Prince, which now stands on its long ^ haugh beside the 
musical Dee. Whereas once it was open to a the airts the ^ 
can blaw,’ the trees planted, as part of the la^g out of the 
estate, have grown into woods and brought almost complete 

seclusion. , . ^ 

A famous Enghshman, bom early enough to have met Queen 

Victoria when she was young on the throne, told me she was then 
brieht and hvely by nature with, he thought, all the sentirnent 
inherent in a maid or young matron, includmg, already, pnde m 
a pair of pretty shoulders. An example of her capaaty for senti¬ 
ment in an outer form can stiU be read on a stone m BaUochbui 
Forest, chief Balmoral haunt of the red-deer, which she put up 

with tile inscription, ‘The bonniest plaid in Scotland. 

She had in mind a tradition that, once upon a time, BaUochbui 
changed ownership for a tartan plaid, behind which. However, 
there must have been a story of romance or tragedy. She liked 
peeps and links like that, and she would have known, when her 
family and courtiers extended to the occupation of quite smaU, 
near by Abergeldie Castle, that there is a song: 


Bonnie lassie, will ye go, 
Will ye go, will ye go 
Bonnie lassie will ye go 
To the birks o Abergeldie? 


Beautiful birch trees encircle Abergeldie. and as for the song 
itself, Robert Bums is supposed to have borrowed its tune for 

his more famous‘Birks of Aberfeldie . i 11 i_ i 

Every hamlet and house around Balmoral probably had a copy 
of Bums alongside the family Bible, and Queen Victoria would 
have heard ‘Auld Lang Syne’, ‘Scots wha Hae and other of his 
songs many times. But among the fireside oral chronicles, there 
appear to be none on what she thought about him as the Scottish 
national poet, and, a much pricklier subject for the mother of 
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Victoriaiiism, of ‘rantin’, rovin’ Robin’ himself. Nor with an¬ 
other very different Scotsman, of her own epoch, William Ewart 
Cdadstone, did she get on well; to winch situation there is, pro- 
bably, a cue from both sides, in the familiar stor^ that on some 
occasion she said, ‘Mr. Gladstone, yon address me as if I were a 

public iHCCtmg.’ 

Time marched on at Balmoral, its royal family grew m num¬ 
ber, like its acres of hill and dale, but the seasons and the scenes of 
nature had their immemorial way. In June upper Deeside makes 
a landscape like an endless green carpet and the long days hardly 
know darkness, only a witching twilight. By September the 
mantle of green has turned to a mantle of browm, and, in the 
warm quickness of the sun, it gives the impression of a cloth of 
goltl, measureless in spread and exquisite of pattern. No wonder 
if Queen Victoria eventually came to Balmoral twice a year; 
in the early summer for the ‘quackin birk , and in the early 
autumn for the empurpled heather, and she made her visits 


longer. 

Tliis was after the death of the Prince Consort, and was perhaps 
influenced by the years of darkness .uid seclusion wliich it threw 
over her private life and her queensliip. They had made the High¬ 
land home together, so memories of him were more intimately 
alive than they could be amid the formality of Buckingham 
Palace, Windsor Castle, even Osborne in the Isle ot Wight, or. 


indeed, anywhere in the bustling south. Not only the retirement 
of Balmoral but its climate agreed with the Queen; its air like 
champagne, rich with the vitality ot wild scents and the purity of 
great spaces; the quiet nurture for soul .uid spirit in the glory 
which is the northern heavens, ;uul the grandeur which is the 
northern earth, when they come together, as they do, in a sea ot 
mountains. 

Out of the soil of that country, a son ot its tillers and sowers, 
came John Brown into a royal background where he was to 
be a famous and enduring figure, the subject ot envy, richcule 
and what not. His soul, like that ot Amenc.ui Jolm Brown ot 
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Harper’s Ferry, ‘goes marching on,’ though hrs body hes mould- 
Sr^a gra^e of the old church-yard at Crathr. He has even been 

would not have known, and certamly would have disliked, the 
stagey John of reddish hair, rasping Scottish accent, ^d uncouth 
manners. WeU do I remember the first tme I saw the Q“een “ 
her open landau and, hardly less memorable, John Brown, m the 

rumble behind. , i i 

He leapt down as the carriage stopped and stood at attention 

at the door. Glengarry bonnet in hand, for needless to say, he 

was in Highland dress; a man tlren m midd e age of middle 

height, broad shouldered, with hair which had been dark become 

tinged with grey, a short curly beard and moustache and, m Ae 

eyes and face, a clear, steady intelhgence. As the Queen, sittmg 

low in her seat, leant forward, giving him some order, it was a 

picture of a short, stout elderly, lady, high-coloured md kmdly 

of face, and a trusted serving man of a traditional Scots sort, 

servants who are also friends. , i • 

A Deeside nobleman, whose visits to Balmoral brought km 

into contact with John Brown, as well as Queen Victona, said he 

was a fine speciman of the HigWand retainer class; shrewd by 

nature, faithful to a fault, a genuine reader, weU mformed, 

capable of giving an opinion on most matters, and not without 

a sense of quiet humour. A bluff manner, sometimes, in few 

words—yes! But dehberate rudeness, as yams about him came 

to say—^no! j • j 

Hardly likely was it, for Prince Albert, himself a good judge 

of human nature, picked John Brown, the young son of a Crathie 
farmer, to be the personal outdoor attendant of Queen Victoria 
when, as Americans would say, she was raising her large family. 
He led her pony, if, with the Prince, or her youngsters, she went 
riding among the hills, and his soHd air and sure attention en¬ 
larged his usefulness and his influence as the years went on. His 
services were stiU more leant on after the Prince’s death, because 
still more needed, and as a family butler in an old-time English 
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‘stately lioinc' init^lu become a pillar of it, so John Brown became 
a major-domo to Queen Victoria and, as that almost a national - 

character. , 

Such is the whole story; a dependant, grateful mistress who 

happened to be a queen, but in dark hours ot sorrow said, 1 in 

only a woman,’ and a loyal, attached, managing sciamiu who was 

bound to be much missed and mourned when he died.^The token 

of this was that a statue of him by Boehm, the Queen s tavouritc 

sculptor, was erected near Balmoral, but early in the reign ot a 

new sovereign it was removed to a less seen spot, which suggests 

that Brown" was not universally esteemed or revered. With 

Queen Victoria it was always ‘Brown’, never ‘John Brown—a 

fine but dchnite servitor distinction which carried the ro\al sign 

manual. 

John Brown was often the Queen’s almoner tor the kindly 
bounties she would send to a sick residenter of the region to 
which the bounds ot Balmoral extended. Otten also she would 
call, may be on an aged woman, widowed, like herselt, sutfering 
from some bereavement, or so sorely hurt by rheumatism that she 
could scarcely ‘hirple’ to the door on the royal arrival. A touch¬ 
ing, if laconic account of a compassionate visit to a woman who 
had lost a promising son, was given in the words, ‘Weel, she jist 
cam’ in, sat doon, grippit my han’ and we b,uth grat, without 
sayin’ a word.* 

The Doric speech seems to hall-mark the tears ot that incident, 
which itself adds to the tenderness ot a well-known Deeside poem 
by Dewar Willock: 

!'m hut an atihi Ihhly 
Livin' tip on Dccsiik', 

In i) twn-roontcii hit Jtoosic 
li'V’ ti too-Jn hcihiilc 
VVi' tny t ee en’ inyyirunipy 
I'm as happy's a hoc, 

But I'ni far prooilcr nee, 

Situc she noiUit to ntc. 
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‘Mercy me, it’s die Queen!’ This was the surprised and con- 
fhsed cry heard when her carriage came along anywhere at a 
'■ sharp trot, she sitting up to the keen wmd, even to a passing 
shower, as if to the Highlands bom. She would have one of her 
family beside her, most likely her youngest daughter, Pnncess 
Beatrice, who was her companion to the end, a lady-m-wai^g 
on the seat opposite, and always there was her observant nod to 

a salutation. 

She made the Braemar Gathering fasliionable and her mterest 
in the Higliland sports for winch it stood, went further than 
being present to see them. Originally a particular race w^ run 
through the River Dee and then up a steep, rock-nven hiU-side. 
The Queen thought this put an undue and possibly harmful 
+ strain on competitors and at her request it was discontinued. 

She had grown to understand the niceties of Highland dances 
and would watch them with keen interest at the Braemar Gather- 
ing^ At Balmoral there were torch-Ught dances, with the gillies 
and tenants taking part, and many ‘Hoochs’ and shoutings. It 
was all in accordance with the tartan note in the carpets and 
other furnishings at Balmoral, where, when she grew too old to 
.go to Braemar, she had the gathering held. This made the event 
still more fashionable with invading Saxons, and even with 
doucely modest Scots, because, at Balmoral they could not only 

< see Her Majesty but her Highland home as well. 

My own last sights of Queen Victoria were at Balmoral and 
Windsor, on both occasions, as it happened, through open win¬ 
dows. One was when the tragic Tsar Nicholas of Russia and his 
young wife, the Queen s favourite and most beautiful grand¬ 
daughter, paid her a Scottish visit. The other was when she cele¬ 
brated her eightieth birthday and was serenaded by Madngals at 
Windsor Castle. They were occasions without the golden robe of 
royal ceremony, and this left in one’s memory a homely, natural, 
characteristic portrait of the woman in the Queen. 

^ It was a September evening of the late nineties, fine, the light 
' mellowing into twilight, when the Tsar and Tsaritsa arrived 
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ar Balmoral where the Queen waited to receive them. She sat 
in a room looking out on tlie rising hills, with her Princess 
Beatrice, and they talked as a mother and daughter would about 
the event at hand. A friendly court official had taken me where 
I could see much, without hearing too much, but there was no 
missing the bell-like tone of the Queen’s voice. She might be 
old, her strong features, below her white lace cap, might show 
that, and her movements were slow, but the voice was young, 
lively, resonant, command in it, also the charm of melody. 

Ider greeting to the Xsantsa and her husband was grand¬ 
motherly in warmth, and they had a very good time at Balmoral, 
including quiet hours together in the rose garden, for they were 
still almost ‘newly marrieds’. Indeed, it was whispered at Bal¬ 
moral that the Tsar liked such hours more than he eared to go 
shooting, and certainly he was no marksman like the future 
George V whom, when both were young, he was thought to 
resemble in appearance. 

The Queen had grown more infirm of body, though stout as 
ever in mind, when, in May 1899, she reached her eightieth year 
and sat at a window overlooking the quadrangle of Windsor 
Castle, listening to a great choir below, conducted by Sir Walter 
Parratt. He was then her Master ot Musick, an ancient office wdth 
a fme name, and he had said to himselt, 'The poets and composers 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time wrote, and set to music, madrigals in 
praise of her. Why not honour Queen Victoria in the same way? 

He got madrigals together, the Queen, who always must be 
consulted, liking the idea, and some ot these were now sung. The 
solemn, vet glad note, ot this eightieth birthday, and the reverent 
mood ot the nation towards it. were touchingly expressed in 
lines by Mr. Artliur C. Benson, which also were sung: 


Iti lovitiiii hope, iti stcthifost 
Utmiinihercii heorts untohl her, 
On to the home of life luul Ii\^ht 
CjOii^HiVi} her, God uphold her. 
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Silence, an expectant silence of a few minutes followed the 
close of the musical programme, aud their the Queen, in her 
bath chair, was wheeled to the open wmdow. She bowed her 
thanks, said ‘I am very much obUged to you’, in the still wonder¬ 
ful voice, and surveyed the scene in the quadrangle, with the 
Duke of Connaught, and others of her family circle explaining 
everything. When she withdrew, a venerable figure all in black, 
except the customary white lace cap and a gold chain hanging 
from her neck, it was as if she took with her the worn but 

glorious flag of the Victorian Age. 

Balmoral has housed four sovereigns since Queen Victoria and 

now it has a Scottish chatelaine, accustomed from birth to Scot¬ 
tish ways and ideas, with daughters who have learned diem. So 
it is that fresh hnks of understanding are woven in all Ufe, to 
mark its continuity, even when a newly fashioned age has brought 
great outward changes at Balmoral, as elsewhere. 

No longer can the day at die castle be ordered by the coming 
and going of the King’s Messenger, though he still makes his 
journeys with dispatches from and to London. The Victorian 
telegraph first out-ran him, then the Edwardian telephone, speak¬ 
ing its urgency and next the wireless brought along all the troubled 
affairs of the world. Motors sweep up and down the Braemar 
Road, in noisy contrast to the slow, musical clank of the old coach 
and four and its passing bugle note. From it, when the horses were 
being changed, you could get down for a stretch of the legs and 
a nip o’ the auld kirk’, as you would hear whisky called by some 

farmer or shepherd, also having it. 

The same farmer or shepherd, if a veteran, might still speak 
some Gaelic, but its echoes have almost died out in the Aberdeen¬ 
shire Highlands, even where you may come on cairns of remem¬ 
brance that go back to ‘The Fory Five*. Only the auld faith’ of 
Roman CathoHcism, associated with the Stuarts, holds its own 
in places like Braemar and Tomintoul. the highest villages in 
the Grampians. 

Of King Edward the Seventh the story went that, when he was 
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still PriiK-c of Wales, he said his mother’s Balmoral had more 
draughts than any place he knew, and that the library w'as the ^ 
home of the great unread. It may have been a contributary 
cause in his case, as generally, that it contained a hundred and htty 
volumes of sermons, perhaps the hardest form of reading to one 
who, like him, had all mankind and womankind tor an open 

book. 

Lingering Balmoral memories hack at the time, a pretty story 
of the King and his brother-in-law. the Marquis of Lome, after¬ 
wards Duke of Argyll, getting a ‘IdV from a boy dnving a farm 
cart. They had been deer-stalking, were tired, and were glad to 
jolt along to tlie gates of the castle where they got down and asked 
the boy if he knew who they were. ‘Na , said he. Well , said the 
Prince, ‘you have been driving the Prince of Wales and the 
Marquis of Lome—thank you.' The lad looked coldly at them, 
sure they were making a joke of him, and then he said An fa 
dae ye think 1 am? Weel, 1 m the Shah o Persia . 

It was conceded, by the critical commonality of Balmoral, 
that King Edward Vll wore the kilt well and truly, not as it it 
were petticoats, like some Southerners, but all of a piece, so that 
it had an elegance of swing and life in its colours. His stoutisli 
figure and good shoulders were all for it, and though in figure 
his son. George V, dirfcred from him. he also knew its secrets of 
wear. Small things these may be, but they were noticed by the 
Highland folk who praised King Edward Vlll as a bonnie laddie 
when they saw him in his first tartans. Similarly they salute King 
George VI, a good sportsman and shot, when, kilted ,\nd walk¬ 
ing quickly, he goes out and about Balmoral, tor he likes the 
place and the exercise. 

Queen Alexandra, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth have all. 
in succession, made the castle more modernly comfortable, and 
themselves carried on the friendly relations with the com¬ 
munity, which Queen Victoria created. Of her there, surely the 
ideal portrait is Sir William Nicholsons drawing in which, a 
staunch, unconquerable old lady, black gowned, white plume 
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in bonnet, she walks with stout stick in hand and Scot^erner 
be^de her. It rehects the personahty of atmosphere which she 
gave Balmoral, and which lingers there, a still quick legacy o 

the days of‘auld kng syne . pverv- 

No doubt everything is better to-day for everybody every 
,he«, comfo,,. more good he.l.h, more 
mpatem heaven on earih; hoc there h le.s cr«k of the k'>*et« 

Leat hydros may fight and invigorate their homes ^d haunts, 

bu" it is‘Lochabel no More and ‘The flowers o the forest ^ a 
wed awa’. No more the fiery cross, no more the red bluid ot 
of romance, though the London papers will have it present, when 

they report the‘skirl of the pipers. 

But, thanks be. the great, long hflls 
in the sun of the day. and sleeping beauty “ 
moon is out and the stars light the dance of the 
A peace of God, the Divine Architect, is ultimate 
the Highland land, and thus its heart and soul are kept sweet for 

King and Commoner. 
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IV 

Tales of Two Cities 


P crliaps tlic first serious cloud in a happy youth is the going 
away from home out into the world ot tancicd fear and cold 
reality. The break is especially hard in a Scottish country home 
where, half a century ago, the family circle was everything. It 
would never be the same for tliose left behind, because it meant 
an affectionate place empr\', or tor the venturer forth, however 
often he might return. 

Changes in scene and association make themselves felt, slowly, 
against desire, may be, but inevitably, and so the trial is twofold; 
dread of the unknown and the parting with the beloved knowm. 
‘Well,* says everyone, ‘good bye. We 11 be seeing you soon, 
wliich is the cheerful word. ‘It we arc all spared', is the added 
serious word and tliat gets down to the deeps in us. 

It is vital to make a right choice of the stall for a life's jouniey, 
if frustrations and dead ends are to be avoided, but better still if 
the start chooses itself. Continue the family line of activity in 
work, trade or business, set out to be a bairker, a doctor, a lawwer, 
a schoolmaster, a minister, whatever comes into the bright 
sy llabus of youth. All occupations very settled .md definite and, 
therefore, easy fireside talk; but speak of writing for a living and 
that is quite another story. How was it learned, how did it come 
about; did it just happen of itself, something falling from heaven, 
or what? Wasn't it, in .any c.ise, a terribly riskv business? 

The uncertain always is, and, for all its venturesomeness. Scots 
nature likes the ningible, what c.in be counted on to have and to 


hold. However, one's natural bent had led to the writiim of 
accounts ot local events tor the newspapers .ind there w.is a t.iiiu 
family reassurance in seeing them printed .and, miracle of mir- 
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acles, paid for, if ever so modesdy, in good Victorian com of the 
realm. So it was settled, step by step, that the road was to be 
‘writing for die papers’ and after a Uttle longer there came a 
proud call to the leading Aberdeen daily, at forty pounds a year, 
the same ‘passing rich’ stipend of Goldsmith’s vicar m The 

Deserted Village ,, 

The Scotland of that era was flowing with the milk and honey 

of good joumahsm, old fashioned, in contrast to the corporate 
ioumaUsm of this mechanised age, but inspired by mdependence 
and individuahty, ideals and personahty. We have the London 
newspapers spoken of as ‘national papers’ because, thank to the 
modem speed of circularion, they can be deUvered on the same 
morning over most of the country, but how much of its char¬ 
acter and colour do they reflect? The Scottish papers of yester¬ 
year were, in a Scottish sense, mote truly national, because they 
were direct wimesses and portraits of their particular regions ot 

Scotland. . , 

Morning, evening or weekly, tliey were so much Scottish 

thought and character, often with outstanding Scotsmen for dieir 

editors, hke, in Edinburgh, the famed Russel of die Scotsman as 

he was known, or, in Aberdeen, the honoured Dr. Wilham 

Alexander who was as much a Scots character as his>/mme Gibb 

o' Cushetneuk. Editors were editors, free to say their say and 

saying it; guides, philosophers and friends almost in a personal 

sense to their readers, be they counted in thousands, or in many 

thousands. 

It was the same with Scottish magazines and periodicals, in that 
their editors and their contents were the thing, not their get-up, 
and ‘The Poets* Comer* was still a significant feature of journal¬ 
ism. Popular changes such as we know, were to come, new ways 
for old, and nobody need assess them against each other, because 
tliey shaped themselves differently for different times. But bul¬ 
warks of Scottish nature and nationaHry, like Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine and Chambers's Journal stiU, fortunately, fly their flags from 
beside the rock of Edinburgh Castle. 
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My own good fortune was to be afoot, while what had f>cen. 
still lingered, and what was to be had nor yet declared itself, 
except 111 signs, caught only by the prophets. Vision and imagina¬ 
tion arc of tlie essence of recording for tlie people, as think what 
wonderful ‘special correspondents’ and ‘war correspondents 
some of the old prophets of the Bible would have made with 

their resounding language. 

Nearer characters of prophetic status, Sannicl Johnson. Jaincs 
Boswell and Sir Walter Scott, were the imminent ghosts ot a 
tragedy that early fell for chronicle to my ‘'prentice han ; and its 
cn^el tempest of scene made an impression on me which has 
never been forgotten. Unusual, perhaps, that a generality, outside 
one’s own self, should be remembered, when close personal 
events have been iorgotten, but then the drama was weird and 1 

had to write an account ot it, a two-told trial. 

On a winter night the rugged coast ot Aberdeenshire was 
visited by such a storm of wind and snow that the proverbial 
oldest inhabitant could not remember its like. Came the morning 
and there were alarms ot vessels being driven ashore, two, it was 
thought, near the Buller ot Buchan, a great cauldron into which 
the sea rushes through a natural arch ot rock. Johnson and Bos¬ 
well saw it on their way to the Hebrides, and the book ot that 
journey records the teelings it gave them. Sir Walter Scott also 
visited it and he, in turn, matle chronicle ot the awe whith its 
incessant turmoil conveyed. But all three saw it under ouhnais 
conditions, nor w ith the whole North Sea tumbling and roaiing 
at it and the high clitls. sheer to the water edge, amid which it is 
situated. 

During the night, when the storm was at its wildest, flickering 
signals ot distress had been seen and then lost, iuid answer 
was hopeless anyhow because no cratt caught then, on that lee 
shore, could hope to avoid destruction. There, in the moraiug, 
when we searclied, were the remains ot two French tishing 
luggers bumping and battering against the clifls, with never a 
sign ot lite about, d he sea, at its cruelest, had cracked the stout 
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little sliips on the rocks, then sucked them and their crews back 
unto itself, and left only enough floaturg wreckage to make 

at which we looked down, and on die 

her way to the northern whaling grounds, had anchored b y 

draLed o^r broken her mooring. Happily there was here no loss 
of life, but the brave ship made a sad spectacle, lymg canted and 
helpless on the shingle, with huge waves still w^hing over her. 

Her tragedy could not be telegraphed to the papers, because 
the sale had made havoc of the land po es and wires and they 
werf incommunicarive. But in the task of news-gathenng, ther 
is no such word as fail; so that story, thanks to the 

resource of an elder colleague, was sent on 

Norway and from diere back to us destmations in Bntam. 

3 I was to learn, is the first and last need of the mon^g 
and the evening newspaper, and it has been stepped up by those 
magic gadgets^of civilisarion, the telephone and the radio. Be 
firsf wifh tL news, be ahead of the other papers, if you can, and 

in any case never be beliind them, for thar is die 

show^goes,’ as they say in the theatre world, and unlucky is the 

joi^alktwW^n hman of letters, and he was aU that, who 

went to a war and from it cabled beautiful essays on the fightmg. 
But alas, the rime he took to write and get them through made 
them late, and that was a fatal busmess, because the great Bnnsh 

nublic is not interested in style, only in news. 

^ Archibald Forbes, a native of the Grampian country, was a 
a master in getting through his Victorian war dispatches and his 
‘scoops’ had^also brilliance of desenpnon. Qmck pracacal real¬ 
ism, you perceive, but a romance of adventure did now and tlien 
■ take its turn for us on the Aberdeen papers, as when a Shetland 
woman was blown across the North Sea to Norway, all alone 
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on a tishing lugger, was lose for clays, and yet came back to tell 

tlic \v(nidn)us talc. , , i t i i 

She had been going from one of the Shetland Islands to an 

other and tlic crew had left her and the boat, with its sail motion¬ 
less in calm weather, wliilc they went ashore for some tackle. 
Unnoticed by her, it moved out on a tidal current, caught a 
risiim wind and was soon beyond had and rescue. She endured 
mciual agony and physical danger, and her tamily acute anxiety', 
for she could not work the craft and must be at the mercy ot the 
sea. Eventually came news that the boat had been sighted on the 
Norwegian coast, that its strange behaviour had brought us 
sighters out to it, and that they took it, and its lonely passenger, 

safely into harbour. i ■ c 

Her own account of the adventure was a touching ^malysis ot 

the phases of her distress, wlien she found she was drifting help¬ 
lessly out to sea, her realisation, as the hours passed, that she 
could do nothing beyond hoping and praying, her desolation 
when never anotlier vessel came in sight, only the grey, rough 
sea, and lier thankfulness to Ciod when she spied Norway, though 
she did not know, at fir^t, what was the landtall. She was brave 
in her extremitv, humble in her deliverance, saying out ot her 
simple religious taith in Ood, that she never doubted it. 

Altogether she was a good heroine ot a good story, ^vhlch 
caused, I remember, much quoting ot the ancient ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens’ and his tragic voyage 'To Noroway, to Noroway,. 
to Norowav o’er the taem , despite the warning: 

/ sijir the tic\r moeti Lite yc<treai 

11 ’i’ the iitiU meoii in iu r iin?/; 

if u'c to SCO , niiistcr, 

I fcor ire'll eonie to horni. 

It w.is a pretty' habit of Victorian statesmen to dccor.itc thi.ir 
speeches with a verse ot poetrv luting into the subject, the cir- 
cumstences, or the place ot delivery. Englishmen couiing to 
Scotland would sometimes kh"* u, though u was bazaidous, be- 
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verse and the ^ gi, Stafford Northcote. who 

'illgsHfjS 

But when ‘L. G.’ addressed a great pohtical meeting 
his comment was said to be: ‘ Yes, I hke a snmulaong audience, an 
here I have had one in fuU degree. You have not only kept up 
wrth me in thought, feeling and humour, but somenmes nearly 

T™pptg »d’»- 1-“ p»»“f 

Scoiwl »d nowhere more .h.., to Aberdeen and mo mde 
TuAof’ a saving which rougUy defines the Aberdoman. 
Srictly and ’correctly he is the citizen of Aberdeen, the dwe er 
there not the man or woman hvmg somewhere else m Aber¬ 
deenshire, though often they are jumbled m as Aberdonians. 

Between townsman and countryman there are the differences 
in the moulding elements of town life and country life, and th 
Celtic blood in the western parts of Aberdeenshire rema^ 
operative in many ways, spiritual, mental and bodily. A go 
pohtical school must spring from a pasture composed of qu , 
Lical, commonsense and the sunshine of sennment and feehng, or 
say th; cool sparkle of the Granite City, warmed by the heathered 
vl;ds of the Grampians. Therefore, when Ae two Victonan 
parties the Liberals and the Conservatives,^ fought their great 
fights, nobody sang ‘Let Whig and Tory a agree even if that 

plea was madi in the nordi-eastem Scots song, TuUochgorum 
- But, looking backward, does it not seem as if those poht cd 
battles were mostly about the forms, the machmery of state. 
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affairs, tlic outer walls of citizenship, rather th,an the social well- 
heinp or ill-heing, the deeper, human problems and welfare ot 

tlic coninuin people? 

‘We just sUcl not tliink ot' them/ an a^ed Scots lady ot long 
pedigree’ once said to me, ‘except personally and kindly, when 
we knew them: not in a collective way.’ Not tlieir hard life, 
their uncertain labour, their suHering from want and hunger, ui 
a word the human and divine side ot them and itsjiist recognidon. 
Democracy was tnily stirring trom a numb acceptance ot things, 
supposed by tlie lights of government, to be the will of God, 
although the Sermon an the Mount had proclaimed its message 
for nigh on two thousand years. A long, weary road was to be 
trodden before the ci^ming ot its tidiest echo and example. Sir 
V^illiam lieveritlge s code tor social security to Britons and, may 
be, other peoples, itselt surely a nu^ilern Sernusn on the Mount. 

Strangely enough, when I came on an old Aberdeen Bible, the 
other day, it openesl at the Sermon I'li the Mssunc ys*s, Ntril"^ ! 

It was giveii tt> me b\' the gr.acious, motherly lady ot se\ ent\ , but 
wonderfully active, with wliom I lodged and boarded in those 
Aberdeen days. She was fond ctf talking about the colourtul his¬ 
tory ot the town, as any Aberdonian might be, tor it has played, 
as it continues to play, no small part in the history ot Scotland. 
She would remind me that Mary Stuart had been there to check 
the turbulent arrogance ot the ‘the ‘Cock o the North , her my 
Lord Muntly’; that ‘liluidy Cumberland' had stayed in the Guest 
Row on his way to Culloden; or that Byron, when a boy, had 
lived with his mother in Broad Street. 

It was also the great street ot .incient Marischal College, con¬ 
verted trom a inonasterv, bv George Keith, hereditarv Earl 
Marischal id Scotland, and still blaming beneath its exLpiisitc 
modern tow’er, the detiant motto ot the tamilv, ‘Thav hait said: 
quhat say they: lat thame say.’ It w;is something, the dear lady 
would insist, to be a young writer, however humble, on a paper 
having its oflice in a street associated w uh Bvron. Then, she would 
recall, thinigh she had never read ‘Don luan’, and would have 
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been shocked by it, that he even wrote of the Brig of Balgownie, 
over the River Don, forecast to fall ‘wi’ a wife’s ac son’, wliich 
might have been himself‘on a mare’s ae foal’. 

Truly Aberdeen is a city of story, never all learned, but lived 
with conversationally in tliis mamicr, as well as gathered in going 
about its streets, noisy with business rolling over the ‘causey 
stones, stirring with hfe and endeavour, or heard in the quiet of 
its churches and its halls of scholarsliip. ‘Almost thou persuadest 
me to be an Aberdonian’ I might, in Apostohe words, have said 
to my wise and friendly hostess, but it was not to be. 

My first sight of Edinburgh was from the other side of the 
Firth of Forth, because then the famous bridge had not been 
opened and passengers from the north were ferried across from 
Fife in steam-boats. There, on its liills, was the ancient capital, so 
famiUar in written history to Scotsmen, smoking into the sun¬ 
shine, ‘Auld Reekie’ and looking it. Nothing is ever true to the 
picture of it you have created in your own mind, and even the 
‘great and the bold’ when met in the flesh, can seem unheroic and 
ordinary. So to the eye, Edinburgh was different from the antici¬ 
pated, but it was a picture clearly cut against the sky, set and 
definite, as if the ages had framed it there, yet wispish, as if it had 
flirted as well as quarreled, with those ages 

Surely, in that city romance and tragedy had danced together, 
and its sailing canopy of blue and grey smoke, was the lingering 
token of that dance. Yonder, as I looked across the miles of ap¬ 
proach by sea and land to Scott’s ‘Edina, Scotia’s darling scat’, 
was certainly a memorial plaid woven of the smoke of Scotland’s 
fires of history; where it was grey, mourning for the past, where 
it was golden with sun spots, a blazon of the future, when all the 
little nations shall renew their youth in a new world matching 
the ‘glory that was Greece, the grandeur that was Rome’, because 
better built on the brotherhood of all mankind. 

Where, in us, spring and dwell pride of country, affection for 
capital city, and love of birth-place? Are tliey all one, or are they 
different in their nature and, therefore, in their sources? Arc they 
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mental or scnriincutal things, physical or spiritual, or a mixture 
of all those elements in us? 

Subtle, delicate secrets, not to be divulged by the trinity of 
heart, mind and soul which are their creators, with inlicritance of 
blood, family intimacies and outside scenes and situations for 
stimulus and fruition. They are always with us, but we mostly 
take them for granted, at all events w’irhout curiosity, and when 
they arc stirred by an Edinburgh, let it give the answer in its own 
way, as acquaintance is made with it by personal residence. 

A new comer in an old city brings the tourist spirit, of wanting 
to sec, w’lth his owai eyes, what he has read and heard so much 
about, and I was well placed for that, because 1 found quarters in 
Sc. Giles’ Street, almost opposite my newspaper otiice, near the 
turn of ancient Edinburc:h down die Mound to modem Edin- 
burgh. Here rose a tallish, plain building with the unmistakable 
air of having homes within, and it looked on Princes Street 
Gardens, a spacious view'. Somebody told me there was an old 
lady, a minister’s widow', w'ho had tw'o rooms in her Hat to spare 
for an approved lodger, it he would not be too much trouble, 
d'his did not seem too easy an approach but it w’as attractive tor 
two reasons, nearness to my daily w'ork, often late enough to 
become early, and nearness to the ‘auld toon’ of history. 

A climb up many stairs w'as to be followed by many climbs, 
for, after being catechised about myself and inspected by a pair 
of shrewd but kindly eyes, behind a pair of liom spectacles, I was 
shown what the old lady had to let, liked it, and we settled dicrc 
and then. She never forgot the dignity of die Scottish minister’s 
wife, and a cert^iin spiritual superiority shone about her, but in 
time she thaw'cd into her natural friendliness, diouiih all her 
mothering was kept for the grown up family of the departed 
minister and herself. We got on very well, and it there be some¬ 
thing in a ‘room with a view’, why, I had two rooms with an 
outlook hardlv to be matched anvwhere. 

Dwelling high ,md living simply! It w.is a sort of version of the 
wisc'-crack simple living and high tlunking’, spoken bv so manv,. 
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sought by so few, or, at least, achieved. Even the ‘Edinburgh 
Reviewers’ did not adopt for their quarterly, the austere motto 
about pursuing Uterature on a little oatmeal They only thought 
about it over their claret and their port, and took somethmg else 
for motto, more like the high line of criticism winch they did 
follow, and thus without sacrifice or martyrdom do legends 

sometimes grow. n r i j u,,. 

That was long ago, but the same vision of lofty sky and low 

salt water remained from the heights of Edinburgh, towards the 

estuary of the Forth and the thanedom of Fife. It was the view m 

reverse of that I had coming from the north md one learned to 

know it as in a temple of winds, for tliey do blow m Edmburgh, 

gently, cooly, may be in the summer, but tempestuously at other 

rimes. . , I . t 

Stevenson had an ill word for the chmate of his own pre- 

cipidous city’ saying, ‘She is Uable to be beaten up by all the 

whids that blow, to be drenched with rain, to be buned m cold 

sea fogs out of tire east, and powdered with the snow, as it comes 

flying southward from the Highlands hiUs. He thought it, a deh- 

cate and temperamental man, a high penalty to pay for his 

Scottish habitation, and he sought the Pacific sun; but was he not 

a namral child, mentaUy if not spiritually, of the quick air of 

Edinburgh Town? , . , , , 

It gets all the ozone of the North Sea winch, by tlie way, was 
once also called the German Ocean, a name gone out apparently. 
‘East windy’, said somebody about Edinburgh, and West-endy 
added somebody else, alleging high-browness and mteUecmal and 
social mobbery; but no citizen I came upon seerned to be con¬ 
scious of the one label or the other. No more than, th^ to 
familiarity, of the brocade of colour which dowers the Old 
Town, because it stages the revelry and the tragedy of the ghosts 

whom Mary Stuart leads, in their undying dance. 

If you walk in Old Edinburgh in the right spirit, you can 
almost feel the personahty of Mary and her courtiers; at grey, 
turrety Holyrood, in the variorum High Street and us lanes and 
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alk vs, and at tlic adamant Castle at the top of what is called the 
roval mile’. Changes in the material scene have come about, 
many of them, but her spirit might still haunt those ancient 

abodes where it loved and suffered, dared and b.attled. 




in a 


Tlicrc was an odd touch of this intimacy—shall wc sa> 
little incident whicli happened on the first occasion I visited Holy- 
rood, not yet modernised into a liahitablc place at Queen Mary s 
idea, hut just a shell of its olden sell. There was the darkish floor 
spot which tradition and superstition have attn nited to the spilt 
Italian blood of the murdered Ikizzio. Had there been blood 
tests when he died, we mi-ht be less hazy about that particular 

‘damned spot’, but they were far in the tuture. 

OutifulK-, if doubtfully, I paid my interest to it, as did a comely 
youin; woman, who might have been a well-to-elo farmer s 
daughter from the country, there also, it was evident, tor the first 
time. She looked and she thought and, as she turned away, 1 
heard her say to herself, ‘Aye, she w,is a bad lass’. But, it the 
words condemned, the tone was understanding, forgiving, even 
envying, wiiat every woman’s instinct tells her, of love and 
romance; and, may be. here was a gleam on why Mar^- Stuart 
keeps her star place in the world drama ot women and men. 

The portrait of Mary, the woman in the queen, in Old Edin¬ 
burgh is emphasised by contrast, it you take a walk in Old 
London and ask its atmosphere tor her rival. Queen Elizabeth. 
Nothing anywhere of her heart, her body, her being hum.nily; 
only the drv-as-dust relics and chronicles, the stufl of record 
oreat and glorious, not the red blood ot passion and pain apper- 

taining to Ciod s creatures. 

You can imagine Mary gossiping with her companions in 
Hollyrood, walking in the dour gardens ot the Pakue, ridin 
forth a-hawking on her horse, with a gay cavalcade caperiu 
behind her, or bowing and smiling to her people braiding the 
sides of the High Street and leaning out of its climbing windows. 
C^f Elizabctii vou can only summon back the royal 1 udor. clad 
in the parchments ot a throne, formal and stifl, severe illlcl StAt^lN , 
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rr.llo“rfo”n„a.ble .r, ..o «o,„..,. p... 

’“sxL“ - —:f ' o. £„ 

^1 V n charm- in iSr grace of walk, betokening the lauglnirg. 

rjr‘So;trSn“?T»v^^^^.. 

What indeed, in this riddle, was her secret? Who, next to see- 
miller would not like to sec a living, revealmg portrait of her 
but she left none so capturing her personahty that we can als 
imure the womair withiia. If we could, no doubt would be 

something complex and subtle, tearful and " 

charming, a bit of every woman in her smgle self. We shaU never 

iow, bm that, at least, leaves each of us free to re-create Mary 

Stuart in the image most to our judgment and fancy. 

^ Naturally, Old Edinburgh is less clearly populated by the 
shades of odier Scottish national characters and worries w^ 
havelUved or died there, but it suggests tlieir backgrounds. Best c 
dL ghost of Mary Stuart dutter the spints of Damley, with lus 
gigolo face and figure, the arrogant Bothwell, the silken ^zzio 
di! astute Moray, the canny Letliington, and the four Marys. 
‘Mary Beaton, Mary Seaton, Mary Carimchael ^d me. 

TrZi Knox’s study is drably quiet, whereas he roared from it 
^,lr,it of Jear-by si GUes Cathedral. His last restmg 
Id t ».». o“ iL, s.>,a„ ,h» Mary, Cludes 11. .r. 
’ SSn i.g dismcc of e.ch oier, bo, .hey hold no convene. 
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A Scots friend of nunc had a grand idea for a play around Queen 
Mary and John Knox, and, holding hotli to have passion, he even 
thought of making them fall in love; but it never came to any- d 
thing, and perhaps lie never expected that it would. 

You can vision ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie’ marching the High 
Street with his army of tartaned Highkuidcrs, all amazed at the 
high houses and uncomprehendmg of the morning or evening 
warning from them, ‘Garde de reau.’ It was a cry wliich suggests 
the manifold inHueiice exercised by France and French ways on 
Edinburgh and Scotland; tor example, the regard tor claret, the 
language for food and cooking, as ‘gigot’ of mutton or ‘ashet’ to 
place it on. Those lands, Poors or Pats, composing the Ixigh 
houses also spoke of France, to which the Scots looked for long, 
not to England. Even so there was little mixing of the Scots and 
French peoples in blood and marriage, and nowhere in Scotland 
can there be seen so many faces, with French teatures, as the 
Huguenots brought, say, to Canterbury in Kent. 

Parliament FJouse, the head centre ot Scottish law and c>rder, 
tells its story in its name, except that Sir Walter Scott wrote many 
a page of his novels while he was on duty there and the arguments 
of the learned brethren droned on. Don’t torget that the pic¬ 
turesque Grahame ot Claverhouse had his hour in the Scottish 
capital, amid the church spires that dot it, ,uid, as I tmeied, split 
the echoes of the one o’clock time gun tired trom the Castle. 
Also into the goodly tale come the poets Robert Fergusson and 
Robert Burns, Scott, present, larger than himselt, in his Pruiccs 
Street statue, many divines, eminent and eloquent, as m.uiy 
doctors and lawyers, that suave scoundrel. Dcacc^n Bre'^dic and the 
resurrectionists, Burke and Hare. 

It is engaging to saunter downi the aisles of history in thought 
or deed, or in both, as you can do in Edinburgh, but you are 
soon immersed in the current lite around you. Perhaps it was 
Stevenson who described his birth-place as half capital, hall 
country town, meaning that it kept its ancient air beside an 
ordered, dignihed newer activity. This would have been moic 
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felt and more apparent half a century ago than it is to-day, when 
the note is faster, louder, and it was an agreeable atmosphere. 

Upwardly, Stevenson’s Edinburgh was intellectual, with pro¬ 
fessors, lawyers, doctors, ministers and hosts of students setting a 
high standard of culture, without snobbishness, diough Glasgow 
might not have conceded that. Downwardly, in the slums, be¬ 
cause every Victorian city had them, there were the poorer 
classes, making a struggle of it all the time. But they had a brave 
independence of character, they had sharpened their Scottish in- 
telligencd on the democratic anvil of Scottish education, and they 
marched on. 

High and low met in an active, hberal public opinion which 
saluted Gladstone and was proud of the young, handsome Laird 
of Dalmeny, who, later, was to be the Prime Minister Earl of 
Rosebery. Somehow, he always seemed to be a sort of incarna¬ 
tion of Edinburgh and its tradition; cultured, a fme writer and 
orator, aristocratic and yet a reflection of Scottish democracy and 
its equality gospel, ‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, the man’s 
the gowd for a’ that.* Edinburgh ‘hecklers’ at poHrical meetings 
took care to make that clear, whoever the speaker for their suffrage 
might be. Their political acumen was in accord with the reputation 
which Edinburgh continues to hold, of being die best book buy¬ 
ing and book reading dry in the British Commonwealth. 

The Victorian bookshops in Princes Street were a joy to visit, 
nor were their secondhand companions around the University, 
and elsewhere, any less an adventure; and there was always the 
chance of sighting the picturesque John Stuart Blackie, or kindly 
Professor David Masson. If Samuel Johnson and James Boswell 
could have returned to Edinburgh, ‘Bozzy’ might very well have 
said, the initiative being his, on his native heath, ‘Come let us 
take a walk down Princes Street.’ 

By daylight they would have found it bright and bustling with 
folk, in particular with women shopping, the young ones trigly 
dressed, well figured, vivacious and smiling, the older ones 
decorous, dignified, all with the kindliness of the Scottish face. By 
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asliulu Prince; Street woiitcl have made a different scene and if 
lolin'son and Boswell liad been along it on a Sunday night, after ^ 
the chnrches ‘scaled’ they would have found it crowded with the 

^'Tilmnr'Zi'their prayers, they took their way, by Princes 
Street to their several homes, or they went there to join in this 
after-chnreh parade, and perhaps to see whom they might meet. 
Anyhow ic was a feature ot Sunday evening and one noticeable 
in other Scottish towns wliile the Sabbath Day was still a stern 
business, rliough the shadow of John Knox was growing less and 
less. So nuiel/lSoswell would, with a smirk ot sanstaefion, have 
explained to Johnson, for Jamie was no Puritan, no cliampion of 
tlie ‘unca guid\ as strong Sabbatarians used to be called in 
land. A Santisli Lion Rampant, keeping guard over a modem 
Presbyterianism wliieh is broad and mellow, human as well as 
divine, may roar less loudly, but he is a better beast. 

The capital of the historic Kingdom ot Scotland most nearly 
wears its ancient deportment when May warns winter away, and 
the C’.eneral Assembly of the Cluireh ot Scotland takes place, a 
religious Parliament. Until recently there were two Assemblies, 
that of the Established Church and that of the Free Church winch 
separated from if at the Oisruption, long ago. Now they arc 
happily united again as the Cduireh ot Scotland, leaving behind^ 
them many controversies which had little to do with the way ot 
spiritual salvation. My Lord 1 ligh Commissioner specially repre¬ 
sents the Sovereign to the Cicneral Assembly, takes up residence at 
Holyrood, and lives and moves for a week with royal ceremony. 

It is all a coU>urful echo ot what Edinburgh once was, and it 
is more than that when Holyrood houses, as it has, our Sovereigns 
and their (,'onsorts in remembered vears. Cert.iinly a memory 
you will not forget is that ot a roval procession trom storied 
Elolyrood, up tlie indented lligli Street, to hallowed St. Ciles, 
or on to the defiant Castle, escorted bv ‘a hundred pipers an a 
an' a’ ’, because if is Auld Scotland on the march, seeking the 
New Scotland. 
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London in the Nineties 


T he authorised version of EngHsh opinion about Scotsmen is 
that, from the cradle, they have dreams of desccndmg on 
London, never to go back, if they can help it, a modem form of 

their ancient border raids. , i i ‘t J „ 

Have they not heard in their cradles, the jmgle that London 
Town’s a very nice place, all covered over with golden lace . 
Now this idea is as different from reahty, as London seemed from 
my ‘vision splendid’, when, in the Scots saymg, I cam sooth 

in the Eighteen-Nineties, i j j 

The natural Scot has always had the instinct to try the odds 

elsewhere, coupled with the desire to make Ufe worth while for 

himself, and perhaps others, because, at heart, he is an altruist. 

The old time association with Continental countries, stimulated 

the venturer in him, and the poverty of his own country tended 

to drive him from it, often bitterly against his will. 

No people are more attached to their own land than the Scots, and 

the further and longer they are away from it, the more they have 
it in their hearts. But needs must, when time and tide drive, and 
hence an evolvement of which the London Scotsmm and the 

GreaterBritainScotsmanareoutcrops.Notinvadersto spulzieand 

harry’, as was said of the Highlanders and the Borderers, but men 
looking for the materials and tools of whatever jobs may be theirs 
in the British Commonwealth, of which London is the magnet. 

Think of Victorian London on a cold, foggy, wmter mormng, 
at one of the huge railway stations that receive the stranger Scot, 
and where was the ‘golden lace’? An encircling gloom m winch 
people moved like shadows, a smoky atmosphere dnppmg 
‘blacks’ of soot, damp, greasy streets, all a sort of plunge mto the 
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iK'thcT regions aiul a sharp eontrasr to the clear, hard, northern 
skies left the night before, liven the eahhy ot the growler , for 
all his fabled Cockney cheerfnlness. conld only say, ‘’Orrid 
inornin’ sir’, as he stowed iny luggage on the top of his vehicle 
and drove me into Bloomsbury. 

Strings of sooty houses with basements, and steps leading from 
the street to the front doors, where, already, the maid-servants 
were polishing tlntse precious Victorian brasses. ‘Slaveys* was 
then the colloquial word for them, poor things, and it all too 
often told the truth, because if Victorian London had a general 
‘submerged tenth’, as General Booth said in his Darkest Eiiglaiiii, 
it had also a particular domestic service submerged tenth, and 
more. May be this tenth helped to recruit the general tenth, tor 
the Victorian ‘slavey* was at everybody's call and was nobody s 
concern. 


Her case, on a few shillings a week, with a bed in a garret, or 
dow'iistairs beside the area, w,us a light on a Victorian world 
which had little interest in under-dogs, but w\\s so alive to the 
machine that express trains between London and Scotland made 
as fast time as they have done in the halt ccntur\' since then. We 
had to be content with travelling rugs and foot-W’armcrs filled 
witli hot water, and other now familiar railway comforts, when 
they came, were, perhaps, an indireertoken ot a more humane age. 
Happily, the ‘slavey’ is no more, and, unhappily for many a 
house-wife, the prcseiu-tLiy well paid, well treated, sometimes 
haughty domestic maid, has become mighty scarce. 

What a tow'ii to sack. Marshal Blucher is supposed to have 
said, when he looked at London. Brussian like, he no doubt mcajat 
that it had rich spoil, but his remark might also suggest the lol- 
liping, tar-lhing London ot the Nineties, a magniticent chaos, 
W'itliout unity ot government, diverse in organisation, a rather 
helpless monster, looking easy to capture. Its civic spirit as a 
whole was only awakening into hte and a cohesion cit govern¬ 
ment worthy of the largest city on this earth, and the tirst among 
the world's capitals. 
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There was the ancient City of London itself, proudly corporate 
and compact of finance, business and banking: tliere was die 
West End of fashion, aristocracy and wealth; there were the 
great thoroughfares wliich linked diem, the Strand, the Thames 
Embankment, Oxford Street, Regent Street, Piccadilly and their 
tributaries. Near by were areas and buildings of history, St. 
James’s, Belgravia, Mayfair, Buckingham Palace, W^estniinster 
Abbey, more venerable than Sr. Paul s Cathedral, the Houses of 
Parliament, the official region of Wliitehall, and the Royal Parks, 
running from there westward to Kensington Palace. A noble 
map, proclaiming a historic capital, but indifferent to the greater 
suburban London, a haphazard ring of provincial towns. 

Country folk from the same parts, settling in London, were 
wont to say that they never saw each other except when they 
happened to go back to their native places. Getting, say, from the 
northern heights of Hampstead to the southern heights of 
Sydenham, where the Crystal Palace still gleamed in its miles of 
glass, was like making an expedition. Travel was slow and un¬ 
comfortable, as well as detached, Like the civic spirit of London, 
until die London County Council came into being and lighted a 
beacon of betterment and social salvation. 


Buses were drawn by horses and so were tram-cars, and the 
drivers of both were personalities with whom you had to stand 
well, if you Uved on their routes and wanted to be regularly 
picked up. Busmen, strapped and aproned into their high seats, 
mostly wore tall hats of die rough-haired, bearskin sort. Out in 
all weathers, they showed it in their faces and in their hearty 
manners, and the conductors, though lesser fellows, were not 
less individual, and equally friendly. They would apologise, with 
a joke, if the oil lamps inside their buses blinked and bobbed, 
or expired altogether in the darkenss, or if the straw on the floor 
was insufficient, as it usually was, to keep the feet of passengers 


warm on a winter morning. 

‘Full inside, sir, sorry sir!’ Then you had to clamber up a per¬ 
haps steep stair, to a perhaps long, double knife-board seat on the 
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outside, and make the cold best of things tlicrc. Scats beside the 
driver were a favour, often kept by him for ‘habitiials’ who had 
become friends and ‘Up with you, sir he would say to them as 
they grasped the hanging leather strap and ascended. Before long 
endless steel ropes and then electric power arrived to give tram- 
cars speed, but the horse-bus had to wait on petrol. With its 
coming, the slow four-wheeled horse-cab, aitd its fast, dasliing 
companion, the two-wheeled hansom, also had their notice to 
depart. When they all did, a Victorian colour and picturesqueness 
of movement, and a Victorian sense of leisure and individuality, 
were lost to London Town. 

They left unanswered the question, how did crinolined and 
bustled women of one Victorian period, manage to get into a 
‘growler’, much less into a hansom? Somehow they did, and 
elegantly, we have been assured, if they liad learned the right 
way. Mostly they preferred the hansom for two, with the driver 
perched overhead and perhaps communing cheerfully through 
the port-hole in the roof. Smart young Victorian ladies, and they 
flourished, would never say anything but ‘Hansom, please , 
which caused a wit to comment, ‘Hansom is as hansom docs. 
Alas! for London’s own ‘gondola’, with its clinclum-claiik 
of the horse’s feet, its tinkle of a bell on the horse s neck, its 
quiet rubber tyres, its jolly Jehu, and its spanking sense of an 
adventure. 

The ways and means of traffic in a great city have much to do 
with its social goings and comings, and even with fashions in the 
clothes that its women and men wear. What underground rail¬ 
ways London had in tlie Eighteen-Nineties were operated by 
steam, and a lady with a new dress, out tor lunch or dinner, or 
theatre bound, was not likely to wish it christened in smoky 
tuimels. One section of underground railway was so smoky and 
stuffy that travelling there was likened to an experience of fire 
and brimstone in hell itself. The atmosphere w;is, indeed, so 
drastic that a train journey was supposed to relieve asthma and 
was sometimes made by its martyrs for that affliction. 
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Out of the grimy tumiels, therefore, came comfort for some 
and my favourite story of those ancient nether regions is one that 
a considerable Victorian and Welsh poet. Sir Lewis Morris, told 
me. While travelling through them, between his home and the 
town, he composed most of his best known poem ‘The Epic of 
Hades\ and clearly its title had apmess. But the poem itself took 
him to other-things and places, to classic glamour and to sun¬ 
shine, and thus the immediate ‘fire and brimstone’ were unre¬ 
marked, even forgiven. 

Small talk conveys human hghts, and when a nice lady of the 
London Nineties told me where she hved, she said, ‘Oh, we are 
all carriage people.’ Snobby, what you like to call it; but superior 
expressions, like another, ‘Oh, he has private means,’ did picture 
social shades of London in the last decade of the Victorian era. 
Many other characteristics, good, or less good, but all so much 
human nature, stood out amid the general London life, whether 
eastward or westward. 

Down east was drab, but the Jews of Whitechapel were well 
dressed when they walked around on their Saturday-Sunday, and 
the young Jewesses, dark and vivacious, were especially attractive. 
Was the secret of this their Jewish racial liking for a colourful 
appearance, ‘rings on their fingers and bells on their toes,’ as dieir 
ancestors danced before David, or was it the circumstance that so 
many Jews and Jewesses were tailors and tailoresses? Perhaps both 
these reasons told. 

See a London labourer at work in the Nineties and later and he 
had strong, rough garters tied under his knees to keep his trousers 
out of the dire. In towering contrast, a man of the black-coated 
brigade must, by Victorian custom, wear a tall hat, a ‘topper’. It 
was the regulation badge of the business man and his clerk, and 
even in the warmth of summer the hard, uncomfortable ‘boater’ 
straw-hat was only for off-duty occasions. Well dressedness west¬ 
ward, in Belgravia and Mayfair, meant an extra glossy silk hat, 
and a heavy frock coat, silk-lapelled, braided or even velvet 
collared. If you wanted to see men of fashion in their full glory, 
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a,Kl Soccrv xvonun in all then f.ncry, yon visued 
or ‘Church Parade’ lu Hyde Park, versions almost of Austin , 

Dobson’s lines: 

The LiuliesoJ St. James $ 

Go to the play 

TheirJootmen riitt hijorc thetn, 

IVifh a 'Stand by! Clear the may!' 

But no, Victorian Rotten Row was not ciiiite like tliat, and 
moreover its time was the forenoon, not evening, or the mght; 
still it was a last authentic, living fashion-plate of tlic Victonans. 

Duchesses might not be there, because they had to safeguard 
their old titles and could not unbend; marcliionessc's might stop 
their landaus and survey it through their lorgnettes, disdaudul 
but intetested; countesses might gr.iciously join die bright Sunday 
throng for once in a way, and baronesses might do what dicy 
pleased because the ‘new rich’ were already bursong into dieir 
order. ‘Well, my dear, it can’t be helped,’ was the comment on 
that; ‘we must just make the best ot it. Rc.ally some of themaren t 
so bad,’ this in a tone of high patronage; ‘and diey do have good 

cooks ^ 

where are the ‘toppers’ and the trock coats, die small, corseted 
waists and the rustling white petticoats ot a drawing ot Rotten 
Row by a Jap.mese artist, who was popular in London in the 
Nineties? Where arc the cosy two-horse landaus and die smart 
single-horse phaetons which waited alongside Rotten 
while their owners, walking or sitting there, said ‘Good morning 
and ‘How do you do?’ to each other. It was a pretty picture 
with its shady trees, and its lazy garden chairs, backed by die 
blaze of the rhododendrons, and the green ot the Hyde Park 
lawns. 

Wealth and leisure and aristocracy and privilege might bo on 
their last Victorian legs, but they were elegant, gracious, possibly 
cultured, certainly too assured to be vulgar; withal a somediing, 
distinctive ot Victorian London, whicb we can only iniaguic ui 
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our hurrying, mass age. are duly thankful for the modem 
wonders given us, but: 

What's not destroyed by Time's devouring hand? 
where's Troy^ and where s the lAaypole in the Strand? 

On a Sunday tlie upper and lower middle-classes and the 
common people—strict Victorian segregation, you gather—all 
came to Rotten Row to see the ‘best people’ and thus, in a 
manner, rub shoulders with them. Horsemen in trim kit, and 
horsewomen almost all side-saddle, and skirted, not breeched, 
rode, sometimes recklessly, on the bridle way, but the best 
people’ were probably not there, because already at Church 
Parade’, over beside Park Lane. It still housed many old families, 
instead of hotels and flats, and to dwell in or near it was to have 

a front seat for‘Church Parade’. 

New frocks and new hats, the former ‘trailing clouds of glory’, 
the latter big and feathered, or small and veiled, were more the 
text of the occasion than Bibles and prayer Books. Some of tlie 
moving many, may have been to church, most had not, but the 
correct thing was not to put in an appearance until after church 
time, which meant that the affair was in full swing for the hour 
between noon and one o’clock. Then it was Good-bye, my dear: 
see you in the evening,* and home or elsewhere for lunch, as it 
would not do to stay beyond the fashionable limit. 

Nothing could have been prettier than the whole ‘Church 
Parade’ lay-out on a warm, sunny Sunday; the leisurely move¬ 
ment of elegant people, their restfulness in the green chairs spread 
over the lawns, the nodding umbrella of the l|yde Park trees, 
the Victorian security of it all, as if popular meetings being held 
up towards the Marble Arch, and the explosive speeches of the 
‘soap box’ orators there, had no thin g to do with the case. 

Anyhow, hadn’t the Chartists of an early Victorian day demon¬ 
strated in Hyde Park and broken the Duke of Wellington’s 
windows, and had he not just iron-shuttered them? More, the 
iron shutters remained and so, no doubt, would Church Parade ; 
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bur not wliat it was, not at all flic same in quality, and dignity, 

and cliarin to the eye. f m 

Naturally, ‘The Row’, ‘Ciuirch Parade’ and everything else ^ ^ 
appertaining to Society, were at their height in the well defined 
Victorian London season. June brought county and country 
fashionable people to town and tlie 'Season’ was all over by 
August, even to the adjournment of Parliament, so that politics 
might not interfere with the ‘Twelfth’, sacred to grouse-shooting 
in Scotland. It was, you perceive, still the age of the 'champagne 
standard’ and it did breed liaiidsome women, as, tor example, 
the galaxy ot Victorian ‘protessional beauties', an odd dcscriprion 
for Lily Langtry and the other ladies ot the tanious circle, because 
witliout meaning, except that once they were named ‘beauties 
flicy had to live up to their tame. 

They were mostly women with real personality and brains, 
not merely cabbage-pretty in the English sense, but witty or 
humorous, gitfed with charm and personality and thcretore 
holding as well as conquering. The ‘Jersey Lily* was regarded 
as typically English, in complexion, in carriage, and in dress, but 
has there ever been a definitely English type? The answ'er ot a 
clever Frenchman who wrote about London Victorian society, 
was that outst.mding women anywhere are never typical but 
themselves, and there is good French logic in that. 


The Victorian tea-party, though, \yas very much on a pattern, 

a universal ceremony, where women ,uul sometimes men, drank 

two cups, 'China or Indian please?' Departing, married women 

lett cards on w hich, beside their names and addresses, were such 

words as ‘First and tourtli 1‘uesday’, their days ‘At Home’ for 

• • 

visitors. A nice, triendly, sociable custom gone with the winds ot 
change, like the other old-tashioned, kindly Iiabit of writing a 
letter to a host or liostess, saving how much you had enioved 
diiuicr or the week-end with them* Tlie riiii; ot the telephone, 
the hoot ot the motor car. and the click ot the typewriter 
sounded the knell ot departing day, and also ot departing night, 
tor many things which were comely and ot good report. 
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To me, London life in die Eighteen-Nineties, seen high up or 
low down, grey or gay, was just a show, at which I was an on¬ 
looker, but it was all new. ‘A chiel’s amang yc takin’ notes’ for 
old Fleet Street, which printed them, but there were other notes 
for memory only, and one recollection is how very lonely it was 
possible for a stranger, even after a rime, to be in London. 

Not in working hours, because they were busy, often with 
surprises, now and then with alarms, and always widi the good 
companionsliip of English colleagues. It was the leisure hours 
wliich were empty and dark for want of the warm touch wliich 
dwells in Scottish places, particularly when they are small. How¬ 
ever, longer rime tended to soften that ache, or to fill it with 
other things, culminating in the privilege that, to be in London, 
was actually to see, or direcdy hear of, its great figures, the last 
of die famous Victorians. 

No dweller in London has ever been a better Londoner than 
Charles Dickens and he was still a friend’s memory to Percy 
FitzGerald and other surviving people with whom I talked. 
Enough of the London about wliich he wrote remained to testify 
to liis verity and courage, as the social reformer within the great 
novehst. Thomas Carlyle was a nearer memory and the row 
about James Anthony Froude’s biography of him so fresh that 
it was srill attacked or defended in dinner-table conversation. At 


Carlyle House, on the Chelsea Embankment, you could, with a 
little imagination, revive the married lovers’ story that he and 
Jane Welsh Carlyle lived, not always in harmony, perhaps, but 
always in love. 

Echoes of Charles Darwin’s revolutionary Origin of Species 
srill floated about in arguments; and if you walked to Albemarle 
Street early enough in the Ninries, you could meet John Murray 
III, who pubhshed it. ‘The very idea’, Darwin had been arraigned 
‘of our being descended from monkeys—what blasphemy’; but 
Huxley was down diere at Eastbourne, to say Darwinism was 
not just that, and to describe General Booth’s forceful Salvarion- 
ism as ‘corybanric Christianity’. John Tyndall, naairal pliiloso- 
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phcr, also rcnninccl, Alfred Russel Wallace, who rau Darwin 
close in the exposirion ot evolution, was in retirement not far > 
from Bournemouth, ripe in years hut youthfully keen of mind, y 
and there was the massive I lerhert Spencer, bald on Hs big head, 

and side whiskered on his long tace. 

Tennyson was Poet Laureate into the Nineties, and his burial 

in Westminster Abbev drew trom Thomas Hardy, who attended 
it, the remark that ' I he music was sweet and impressive, but, as 
a funeral, the scene was less penetrative than a plain country' 
interment would have been . Penetrative! Pure Hardy, the use 
of tliat word. Browning and liis otten cryptic poetry were tlie 
topic e>l Loiuk^n highbrow circles and soultul dinner parties in the 
Nineties and tliere was a Browning Society, established to study 
and interpret him. 

A third great Victorian poet, a rebel in verse' to many early 
Victorians, Algernon Charles Swinburne, was at The Pines, 
Putney Hill, with his house-mate Theodore Watts-Duuton, and 
to be seen, most davs, walking across Putney Heath. He was 
supposed to call at a ‘pub’ on tlie other side, tor a forenoon glass 
ot beer, but that mav merelv have been a story tacked to liis once 
red hair and his always romantic air. Poet iUid novelist, and 

4 

greatest as a personality, Cleorge Meredith, w,is at Flint Cottage, 
iookinu on Box Hill, in pleasant Surrey, and he could sing, as 

O I ' y ^ m 

Alfred Noyes sang of Kew in lilac time, that Tc isn t tar trom 
London’. 

Mv ‘»ood fortune in Fleet Street gave me growing .md lasting 
traflic with the London book world, and that way it came to be 
a chief interest; but other spheres bulked bigger sMth the public. 
People who had known Disraeli remained to talk about lum, 
and edadstone saw the Nineties well in. while still in strenuous 
political harness. He once said that the best maimer ot \dc\Ning 
London was from a bus top, but that w.ts when it moved with 
the easy jog of horses. Cardinal Newm.m was dead, but Cardinal 
Manning was at Archbishop’s House in Westminster, an aged, 
vigorous advocate ot social and labour reform, .is when the 
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London dockers had dieir memorable strike, besides being a 
prince of die Roman Church. 

Another Victorian veteran of high service for the British 
Empire, which he first began to reshape into the British Common¬ 
wealth, so naming it, had come home after many years absence 
and a fine piece of good luck took me into his friendsliip. This 
was Sir George Grey, the ‘great pro-Consuf, as he was called 
for what he had done, and when he died he was buried in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, under the ‘Cross of Gold* of Tennyson’s ode to 
the Duke of Wellington. His funeral was no pageant; only a quiet 
procession of a hearse and some carriages through an unknowing 
London, but his fame will come and endure. 

Younger Victorians, like the strikingly CecUian Marquis of 
Salisbury, or the democratic Joseph Chamberlain, were in the 
high places, and still younger Victorians were striding into them; 
Arthur Balfour and Randolph Churchill, or the Earl of Rosebery, 
and at another remove, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Parnell and his Irish Party had made the rafters of 
poUtics ring for years, and his fall was a tragedy not only for 
himself but for Ireland and the rest of us in the British Common¬ 
wealth. On opposite sides in pohrics were two entirely different, 
Irishmen, who were also eminent historians, Professor Lecky and 
Justin McCarthy. A third Irishman coming on the hterary trail 
was Bernard Shaw, who had pitched his first modest London 
tent in Soho Square, from which he proceeded, at once, to advise 
and bombard mankind. 

Rudyard Kipling was in London with a new imperial note 
from India, James Matthew Barrie had brought the ‘auld lichts’ 
from Scotland, and Mr. H. G. Wells was on his native heath as a 
Londoner. Singing poets of the Nineties, led by such men as 
William Watson, John Davidson, and Prichard Le Gallienne, 
were more evidence of a new birth of the arts, to which Pliil May 
and Aubrey Beardsley were making their contribution in black 
and white, worthy successors of John Leech and Charles Kean. 

But who has filled the places on the London stage of stately 
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Henry Irving, ov winsome Ellen Terry; of Nellie Melba in opera, 
of Sims Reeves in concert; of Dan Leiio in pantomime, or Marie 
Lloyd in ‘the balls'? Especially where have we preachers like 
Spurgeon, Liddon, Farrar, or Parker of the City Temple, who 
all made the London pulpit a buniing bush of eloquence and 
faithful worship. 

Surely the Eighteen Nineties, going into the Edwardian Nine¬ 
teen Hundreds, were much dowered years, in a score of ways, 
and if they are to be charged with hypocrisy in some things, why, 
remember Kipling's very knowing lines in his requiem or* the 
passing of that pillar of proper Victoriaiiism, ‘The Three Decker’ 
novel: 


IVe (isLcd no socinl dticstions—we pumpcti no hidden shame, 

IVe nener ttilhed obstetrics when the Little Stranger came; 

IVe lejt the Lord in Heaven, we hit the fiends in Hell, 

We wernt exactly Yussujs, hut—Zuleika didn't tell! 

When young folk ask about London in the Nineties and early 
Nineteen Flundreds, it is usually with the remark, ‘It must have 
been very stodgy and dull—wasn’t it? Gas lit mostly, horse- 
bused, society at one end, and the submerged at the other end, 
conventional, humanly all that tofrejiness meant—Oh dear!’ 
There is something in the particulars of that youtlifuUy sure 
indictment, but London then was far from stodgy, tar from dull, 
and it was rich in the things that make life worth living. 

As now, and in Samuel Jolinson’s time, it answered to his 
saying that whoever is tired of London, is tired ot life. Everytliing 
could be found in it, everytliing happened in it, its twenty-four 
hours of daylight and gaslight were a roimd of the clock such as 
perhaps no other capital in the world could match. Everybody 
came to it, if they did not stay but moved on; a shall ot Persia, 
or mandarin Li Hung Chang from Cliina, General Boulanger, 
who nearly became dictator of Fnuice, or Nansen of Norway, 
about to sail on his bold Arctic expedition, or again, Mark Twain 
from America, bringing with him liis humour'^ his cobcom pipe 
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and his picturesque air. Never was it more a cosmopolis of all 
mankind and all women-kind, but a single resident was of out¬ 
standing presence all the time. Queen Victoria’s heir-apparent, 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, at Marlborough House. 

‘The Thames’, said John Bums, about that time, to a dear, 
doubting American, ‘is Hquid history,’ a phrase true of the river 
and characteristic of the crisp speech of the man. ‘The Prince,’ as 
he was currently spoken about, without any uncertainty as to who 
might be meant, was a chief spirit in the London scene making 
fresh history. What was ‘The Prince’ doing, what was he saying? 
Was he holding a levee at St. James’s Palace, princely in deport¬ 
ment, meticulously correct in uniform, and expecting it of all 
who came into his stout, genial presence? 

Was he sitting on a housing commission, so helping to light 
up the condition of the people question and better the life of the 
poor? Was he visiting Gladstone, when the G.O.M. retired, his 
marked tribute to a great public career, wliich Queen Victoria 
had let close without warmth of recognition? Was he winning 
the Derby, or playing baccarat at a country house, possibly on a 
Sunday; and who was the newest recruit to the smart ‘Marl¬ 
borough House set?’ Had he not laughingly said that really it 
was as vague and harmless a set as ‘The Souls’, of which philo¬ 
sophic Arthur Balfour, and sparkling Margot Tennant, were 
supposed to be leading members? 

What ‘The Prince’ did, or said, just belonged to the constant 
admiration and affection, with occasional critical echoes, which 
that familiar manner of address implied. He had, like Father 
O’Flynn of the Irish song, a ‘way with him’, his kingship of 
personality, and it passed into his larger kingship as Edward 
the Seventh, in that he showed how royal purple and russet brown 
could get on in a modem world. 

London of the Nineties had time or took it, to make conversa¬ 
tion, based, may be, on the latest surprise in politics, the newest 
play by Arthur Pinero, a still faster ‘best seller’ from Hall Caine 
or Marie Corelli, or, whisper it not in Gath, a morsel of scandal 
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arountl some bcauriful society lady or a popular Gaiety girl. 
There were lots of weekly papers which echoed and fed this sort ^ 
of talk and rumour, and if it flowered in the West End it had a 
second blooming all over London. The Prince was a subject of 
stories and anecdotes in the same measure that he was popular, 
some well-founded, otliers merely well invented; but all so much 
light on his characteristics. 

His sense of humour, in him, as in most people, also a sign of 
good humour, is in a story that had its unpublished circulation 
shortly before he became king. Some courtier, timid about the 
rising, though still distant cry, ‘Votes for Women’, said they 
would one dav be claiming the Order of the Garter. Well, the 
Prince was supposed to have commented, ‘they had better be ^ 
warned that 1 shall claim the Sovereign’s right to tic the Garter on,* 

Another storv, no better authenticated, was about him hap- 
pening, in some paper, for he was hardly a reader of poetry, on 
the line of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’, ‘Fairest of Starrs lost in the 
train of niglit,’ and asking with a twinkle in his eye, ‘Now who 
might that be, nearly missing the week-end at Maidenhead? It 
was a resort much favoured by Victorian and Edwardian actresses 
and actors, a sort of up-river aiuicx of theatrical London, when 
boating was in fashion and, so it was said, an altar of Bohemian 
romance. 

Somehow, looking down those old years, the London of them 
seemed to have more of the country in it than London has today; 
a wilder landscape in the parks, or boxes ot flowers giving 
colour to Bel<:ravian window sills. Those flowers continued to 
bloom even wlicn fashionable folk cracked out of town on the 
stroke of the ‘Twelfth’, and others not less f;ishionable, but not 
rich citough to go, drew down their front blinds, and it was 
wickedly su^tjested, retired to their back rooms. There was no 
blackout like that for the parrot which was familiar to p;\ssers by 
in one of the windows ot Baroness Burdett Coutts’s house in 
Ihccadilly; a parrot that always seemed to be iioiuij to sav some- 
thing but didn’t, because it was a stuffed bird. 
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With August came the Americans, keen on the ‘lions’ and 
hghts of London, and sorrowful, like good Londoners, about 
the social outcasts who slept on the Thames Embankment, so 
much human wreckage of an imperial capital which has, since 
then, learned to look within itself as well as without. Even they 
did not lose the Londoner’s bright Cockney spirit, for when, in 
the Nineties, the Thames was solidly frozen over, and there was 
thought of roasting an ox on the ice, as in Tudor and Stuart 
times, they said, ‘Do it, and, for once, we’ll have a feast.’ But the 
rain came, the ice melted, and there was no roasted ox for tlie 
modem chronicles of London Town. 
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The Americans at Home 


W e only conic this way once, so tar as wc know, and we 
naturally want, while wc arc here, to sec something of the 
wide, wide world and its many and various peoples. Youth, when 
the heart is most emotional, the mind sympathetic and the body 
elastic, is the time for travel, though the true arrival may be in 
later years. ‘Seek and ye shall find.' Aenud experience is the best 
teacher, especially when it comes as a joytul thing, tor joy en¬ 
dures in memory whereas, in the goodness of Providence, pain 
mellows into the forgotten. 

It happened, while I was still young, that I had the choice of 
going, for a while, to America or to France; the greatest country’ 
of the New World and the most illustrious countrv ot the Old 
World. My choice was America, because France was handy at 
any time, and the visit led to others later, and all ot them to a 
warm liking tor America and Americans, a matter ot moment to 
myselt, because it meant good triendships, and to nobody else. 

You do not, it you are wise, go to a str.uige land saluting it with . 
well chosen slogans trom its history, but as a quiet person, simple 
and sincere to whatever scenes mav be encountered. So on my 
first voyage to America, I did not have in mind gnmd thoughts 
linking the peoples ot EitgLuul and America, like Wordsworth’s: 


Wc wiist he free or die, trho speoh the toti\^iie 

That Shiihespeore spoke; the foith ottd worols hold u'hich Milton held. 


Nor did I think ot the response to this in the American Wliitticr’s 
lines: 

Oh Eti\^lislnueti! hi hope lUid creed 
In bloodiind tongue our brothers! 
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We, too, are heirs oj Runnymede; 

And Shakespeare'sjame and Cromwell's deed 
Are not alone our mother's. 

No thinking in continents, no reference to large maps, when an 
untravelled Scot, far removed from Byron’s ‘travelled Scot, 
Athenian Aberdeen’, sets across the Atlantic on a maiden voyage. 
What lasts of it, on a ‘Hner she’s a lady*, and a German one, are 
some quite human memories. 

One is of the German passengers as valiant trencher-men, aye, 
and trencher-women, because their eating of rich food seemed 
endless, like their glasses of foaming, lager beer. Another is the 
sociable, hail-fellow attitude of the large number of Americans 
on board towards each other and anybody else, all good mixers. 
A third is the cool reserve, at first, of the sprinkling of English 
and their gradual thawing out, as much as to concede, ‘Well, 
you’re not such a bad lot, after all.’ 

There was one Englishman, however, who held his way in 
haughty, splendid isolation, with merely a curt nod of patronage 
for a friendly approach, and an unspoken ‘Can’t you see, I don’t 
want you fellows. You’re not my sort’. Consequently he was left 
to walk alone, an early, not, perhaps, infrequent example in civil 
hfe, of David Low’s Colonel Blimp and flagwaving on the 
Atlantic with the ‘old school tie’. 

It did not take me long to discover that the American attitude 
towards a Scotsman, an Irishman and a Welshman, is different 
from that towards an Englishman, at all events a kind of English¬ 
man. Americans have, in their own language, no use for the 
Englishman, growing rarer as the world grows smaller, who 
oozes condescension and superiority, always says ‘Oh, really’ and 
aggravates all this, and his insularity, by being, perhaps, blissfully 
unaware of it. My plea to an American ship acquaintance was 
that it was actually bashfulness, awkwardness, or inexpressive¬ 
ness with strangers, and his comment was thoughtful, because he 
had encountered the trouble before. 
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‘May be’, he replied, ‘what you say is explanatory, but I figure 
out two probable solutions. One is what you call the old tie ^ 
business and traditional classiness, the other the former, familiar ' 
English remittance man. A tamily in England had a ne’er-do-well 
son, shipped him to America or the British Colonics, and sent liim 
money to stay tliere, which he probably did without working at 
all. Not only cliat, lie put on the patronising airs and graces of his 
up-bringing, which any democratic community would resent. 
Both causes fostered a type ot Englishman, who, to Americans 
and Colonials, has become a fixture. This has made their readi¬ 
ness to see sucli an Englishman in one who might be merely bash¬ 
ful or awkward, as you suggest.’ 

Here was an original and friendly effort to explain why there 
is still, unfortunately, if in lessening measure, an Englishness ' 
which, because it ‘struts and stares and a’ that’, mixes less easily 
than the people of the Celtic Fringe, with Transatlaiiric demo¬ 
cracy. A small matter, an unthoughtlul person might sav, where 
national relations are concerned, but the small matters arc vital 
because they are the human matters, and always there. 

Go down to the deep sea, dwell in its great waters and however 
ordinary a mortal you may be. you will have some return ot that 
sense of wonder which vou had ‘loved and lost a while’. You mav 

' 4 

even wonder whether, in tlie wisdom ot the universe, a voyager 
to a far laud may nor, while lie travels thitlier, be unconsciously 
sciiooled and shaped tor what awaits him. Anyhow the naturally 
sympatlietic and receptive person will arrive best equipped. 

Before our two great wars, and between them, the Atlantic 
Ocean was its own joy or its own sorrow to those who sailed it; 
gales or soft winds, togs, or a sunshine that made a vaulted heaven; 
no lurking submarines, no bombers scouring the air, nc*! violent 
sinking ot good sliips, leaving their crews to their fate. So, to 
cross citlier way, was to quietly quality tor die landing, what 
with a mixture ot nationalities on bc'iard, casual meetings and 
talks, community dining, games, sports, or d,mces, and. in an¬ 
other mood, the Sunday religious service. A link docs form be^ 
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tween a sea which calms the mind and heals the body, and a 
populated ship, and a champagne air anticipates the ‘step Uvely’ 
atmosphere that belongs to New York with its sky-scrapers 
rising from the sea like a range of small Alps. 

A frowning countenance, but, perhaps, behind it as behind a 
range of Scottish hills, a sliining face? And indeed there was a 
hovering sunshine about the great, grey temples of the sky, which 
made them look so like many minarets, not calling the faithful 
to prayers, but giving the stranger a welcome. Since then, other 
and still higher sky-scrapers have arisen from the soUd Manhattan 
rock that makes them possible, because their foundations secure. 
Perhaps it even suggested them, as the direct architectural escape 
from a hugely grown city, so hemmed in by water-ways as to be 
almost an island. Also bridges and ferries had linked this original 
site, New Amsterdam to its Dutch founders, with its modem 
borderlands, so providing escape in the Greater New York, as we 
have the Greater London. 

It was, at my first acquaintance, an almost old New York 
in its way of doing things as compared with now. Carriages and 
cabs at the piers for oversea incomers, noisy, clanging, surface 
cars in the streets, a leisurely bus, called ‘the stage* for fasliionable 
Fifth Avenue, which could not stand anything more common. 
Speed and go; but the elevated railway had not yet felt the traffic 
blast of the ‘subway’, and the ‘tubes’ had hardly bored their 
tunnels. New York, being founded on rock, meets the Biblical 
idea of a sure foundation for an abiding city, and Stevenson’s ‘my 

precipitious city* about Edinburgh, well conveys a first impres¬ 
sion of it. 

My interest, as a modest wanderer, has always been in people 
rather than in places, in how they turn the pages of their life 
rather than in pages of material history. He was wise who said 
that the study of mankind is man, only he should have added, as 
still more imponant, woman-kind, for, in words that lose none 

of their meaning by much use, ‘The hand that rocb the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world.’ 
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All iinnicdiacc contact with the American mood and mode is 
the visit to an incoming liner, of the reporters of the New 
York papers. They appear trom a tubby, chugging tug, with the 
licalth and customs oHiccrs and the liarbour officials, and they are 
an accepted and recognised part of tlic American ruling machine, 
in strong contrast to the, for long, stand-offish attitude of English 
authorities t(^wards our ‘gentlemen of the press* who, however, 
have come into their kingdom of recognition as, in die old claim, 
the Fourth Estate of tlie Realm. Keen, forthright lads are the 
American reporters assigned, in ordinary times, to tlie waterfront 
of New York where they look out for anv sort of news. 

They have only a friendly personal interest in a brother of the 
craft from the English side of the Atlantic, because he, unless a 
mighty editor, or a still mightier Fleet Street baron, is ‘not news’. 
Occasionally, however, news gathered on a voyage can be given 
them and I remember two little ‘stories' of this sort for which 
they were pleasantly grateful. 

One concerned our rescue, in the middle of the Atlantic, of 
four fishermen of the French Newfoundland Islands. They had 
lost their bearings in a fog, such as visits die Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, and then had been carried out to sea by a gale. 
Tliey were in dire distress when we sighted their lugger, a mere 
speck on the ocean, and picked them and it up, to their delight 
and relief, for it was their whole capital. 

The other ‘story , American for a bit of news, before the tenn 
came to be so used in England, was about Henry Irving when on 
one of his voyages to America with Ellen Terry, the famous 
Lyceum C.ompany, and loads of scenery. The weather had been 
stormy, the ship obediently responsive, and Ir\'ing’s cabin 
steward, on his way to him, had to hold on against the heave 


caused by a specially big Atlantic roller. 

I opens tile cabin door , he told me, ‘to sec what’s happenee 
to him, and there he was, stanthng with a bottle in one hand, c 
glass in the other, and, says he, just like :is in a play, “Thanks be 
Tve saved the Scotch.’ ’* 
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The various ways in which tliis true tale was decorated next 
morning, filled me first with surprise and then with creative envy. 
Most of all I admired the account which hkened it to the balcony 
scene in ‘Romeo and JuUet, and Henry Irving, bottle of Scotch 
whisky held on high, addressing Ellen Terry: 

I will omit no opportunity 

That may convey mygreetingSy love^ to thee. 

One soon discovers that New York is not America, but the 
eastern door to a continent, various in its human documents, like 
Europe itself, from which it derives them, and only knit by one 
general language. Go to Boston, in New England, land of the 
Puritan Fathers, and you feel almost back in Old England; 
sojourn in Philadelphia and you have another city with the 
English homely flavour; reach Washington and you have a hub 
of legislation, government and diplomacy. Go west to Chicago, 
where I once spent three months and got rheumatic fever, and 
you find a more individual, a more definite Americanism, a 
world within its mid-western self. Keep west towards the Pacific 
and diere is still another world, while down south you have 
states which, socially, at least, seek to keep some of their old time 
characteristics. 

The point to remember is that in a republic so spacious in ex¬ 
tent, the people are as spacious in their differences, but all patri¬ 
otic Americans. Only to speak of a ‘typical American is even 
more foolish than to speak of a typical Englishman. A wayfarer 
is left to glean human gencraUties, but he can find them inter¬ 
esting, whether, or not, he can make them that to others. 

Everything in America is more direct, more without decora¬ 
tion or ceremony than with us in die Old World; action, speech, 
customs, manners, more democratic, the Americans would say, 
which is not the whole of democracy. Nor, they will agree, is 
their constitution, with its roundabouts and swings, but they re¬ 
gard it almost as the Jewish patriarchs did the Ark of the Coven¬ 
ant, not to be laid hands upon, hardly tp be touched. There you, 
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liavc the curious contradiction of veneration for the traditional 
in their history, what George Washington did, what Jefferson ) 
wrote, with the easy unceremonious traffic of daily life and inter¬ 
course. 

‘Come right in’, says the American, great or not great, on 
whom you call, and the words arc made good by the unforced 
heartiness of the welcome. For there are no kinder, more hospit¬ 
able people on all the earth than the Americans, bless them. Xhey 
bid you to their homes, have their best friends come in to meet 
you, introduce you to their clubs, or rake you out and dine and 
wine you. Next morning, if there happens to be a woman among 
the departing English folk, they will be down with flow-ers at the 
liner to bid you ‘Good bye. and come back soon’. x 

No. parade which would turn a mutual pleasure into a cere¬ 
mony, nothing to lessen the tribute of being accepted as ‘one of 
ourselves’, and on the part of servants never obsequious ‘Sir-ing’ 
and ‘Madamc-ing’ at every moment. An exception to this which 
1 met, was a majestic Englisli butler who had been imported by a 
wealthy American family, and I was amused to see him exercise 
his magnificence condescendingly on its members, and of course 
on myself. Here we are apt to regard the ‘Sirs’ and the ‘Madames’ 
as tokens of courtesy, and so, good naturedly. will Americans 
visiting British shores. Wliile it is true that our code of politeness ^ 
is mellower than theirs, there is no difference in the genuine 
sincerity of both. 

It was an American, of all the celebrities I have ever met, in 
whom there bloomed the perfect ffower of old-world courtesy, 
none other than Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the famous author 
of The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. A London editor, tend 
of liis writings and an admirer ot his character as manifest in them, 
asked me, when I first went to America, if 1 could bring back an 
interview with him. His son, Mr. Justice Holmes, recently dead, 
and not less famous in law than his father w,as in literature, kindly 
made tliis possible. The charm ot Oliver Wendell Holmes is so 
unforgotten that a casual lighting upon some hues by John 
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Masefield has almose returned me to liis presence, on a sunny 
afternoon, in the garden of his country home, on the New 
England coast: 

Gentle he is and quiet, and most wise 
He wears a ragged grey, he sings sweet words, 

And where he walks there flutter little birds. 

American business men are supposed to be great hustlers, 
always with everything done and a ‘clean desk*, but although he 
was, at the time, president of a great railway, Chauncey Depew 
had time to see me. His reputation as a master of American after- 
dinner speaking and of the American story was why it seemed 
that we, on our side of the Atlantic, should hear from him. Big¬ 
headed, side-wliiskered, with a striking face and quick eyes, he 
was a portrait of the old fashioned American, and as courteously 
affable. Of humour or wit, or both, for the American brands 
rather run into each other, he had recurrent flashes, but nothing 
swifter than a retort which a well-known European prima-donna 
is said to have made to him when he had become a Senator and 
sat beside her at a dinner party. 

‘A lovely dress, that of yours,* he complimented her on the 
revealing one she wore, ‘but, my dear lady, what keeps it up?* 
‘Your age, Mr. Senator—your age,* she smiled, and he bowed 
his head gallantly and stored away another good story to tell 
against himself. He had that weakness of story-tellers, and, Uke 
most of them, traded on it, and he could always give freshness to 
an American classic, say the one about the Negro mammie, who, 
congratulated on being happily married, because she had children, 
answered, ‘No, I ain*t married, but I ain*t been neglected.* 

Surprise and suspense, appeals to the heart and the head, and 
always a braiding of fun, it might be fun with a serious lining; 
these Chauncey Depcw thought were necessary elements alike 
of American after-dhmer oratory and of the American story. We 
would say that in America speaking of any sort is wordy, wind¬ 
ing about and in and out for its effects, and, perhaps depending 
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OH an ann-clitnax. Abraliain Lincoln s short Gettysburg speech is 
a classic, but liis countrymen have not followed it as a model, and 
members of Congress mostly read their speeches, a method which 
increasingly invades English Parliamentary ways, to the undoing 
of eloquence. 

As a speaker at a dinner, or a teller of a story to a few select 
spirits, Mark Twain was ideal in the American manner, as some 
of us heard when he came to England to receive the honorary 
degree conferred on him by Oxford University. Nodiing in his 
life gave him more pleasure than this gesture from the ancient 
sear of learning, and it was the same with genial George Haven 
Putnam, the American publisher, when he received a like recog¬ 
nition. I hey were a twin evidence of what sentiment, personal 
and literary, may mean in the Anglo-American family, if that 
expression is still significant in a whole universe beset with the 
labour pains of a new birth, which, possibly, may lead us nearer 
to a world human family. 

Americans, I always found, have a real regard for the Old 
Country, unless they are of races alien to it. and then their one 
desire is to become good Americans. President Roosevelt s war 
description of his country as the ‘arsenal of democracy may, in 
that sense, be said to have had an earlier meaning and appreciation. 
Either way it belongs to historv. like kings and queens and 
princes, dukes and earls and lords and other titled people; but 
Americans arc sharply averse to titles. 

They see in them not a declaration that all men are born equal 
before God, but a claim that thev are born not equal, and a 
justification of the continuance of a privileged human state. One 
explains that our Sovereign is now, in effect, president of a 
federated republic of the countries which form the British 
Commonwealth and his crown a golden link above the vicis¬ 
situdes of politics. That this system, leaving each countrv its own 
master, preserves the glamour and colour of old tradition, in¬ 
valuable, like a blood relationship; that hereditarv titles have be¬ 
come mcrelv ornamental and new ones no more than social 
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trophies; and that, in fine, we British and Greater British are 
self-governed in a maimer more complete, more advanced than 
even America, certainly in most things relating to the common 
life of a people. Therefore, titles, royal and not royal, and other 
survivals of our past, are just so many barmers of die on-going 
march, blazons of old passing into the future; in other words 
history delivered up to democracy. 

All this and more I recall saying to a scholarly American, who 
already knew it, and he said ‘Ah, but the ordinary American, 
who is pubhc opinion, will go on thinking poorly of royalty and 
titles. He forgets the top-hamper and barnacles that weight down 
the American Constitution and keep us miles behind you, say in 
social legislation and even—oh, yes!—in personal Uberty. Perhaps’, 
he continued, ‘I can best specify die American human note in¬ 
volved, by citing one of the finest, aye and one of the most 
influential democrats of all time, a son of your own Scotland.’ 
He turned to his book-shelves, took from them a volume which 
I saw to be the poems of Robert Bums, and read: 

A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke and a’ that. 

But an honest mans aboon his might, 

Guidfaith he maunnafa' that. 

Perhaps our regard for Old World customs and manners in a 
swinging new one, has something to do with die cosiness which 
Americans fmd and like here, and which they do not have in the 
same intimate measure. Everything that the wealth of a fruitful 
country can yield is theirs, with die perfeemess which modem 
science and invendon can make it. Never has a nation lived on 
a higher mental and physical level, and it has not spoiled Ameri¬ 
cans in the least, or made them narrowly proud. Merely they 
have an imderstandable pride in the civilisation they have evolved, 
and that pride can be sensitive. 

What of the quiet American eddies and backwaters which give 
peace to its stream of life, and invite to other things than rush and 
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work and getting rich? American men set their women folk on a 
liigh altar, thinking nothing too good for them, and that is well; 
but is it companionship of the sexes in the truest, fullest, finest 
measure? A clever, travelled American lady, wnth whom a con¬ 
versation turned on those matters, gave me her lights on them. 

‘Our men,’ she said, ‘and I speak of the well-to-do classes, spoil 
us and undervalue us; they make a paradise for us, but forget the 
music and the romance. They go to their oftices early in the 
morning, come home late in the evening, and we hardly see 
them, except on a Sunday. Usually they arc too fired to bother 
much about anything and this aparmess grows more, the more 
luxurious it is; women doing one thing, men another, two roads 
instead of a single road and arm and arm, joking, teasing, quar¬ 
relling, flirting, making love as the good Lord meant natural 
men and women to do.’ 

‘An adoring American husband’, she went on, ‘slaves long hours 
that he may be lavish to his wite and forgets the gallant sweet¬ 
heart he was. Tlien there comes trouble, she saving “You neglect 
me", he answering “lint my dear, vou have everything a 
woman’s heart can desire”. “Except you”, she says to herself, 
because she knows he would not understand, if she said it to him. 
Out ot such a position there may come the dangerous situation, 
My husband? He’s as sate as a house, and as hard ;is n;uls. I’m the 
proposition!” ’ 

A thoughttul and kindly commentarv. but still only to be 
taken tor what it is worth, because it cverv woman is a charming 
problem who can tathoin her in the mass, whether she be Ameri¬ 
can or English, French or anything else. The American woman 
lives a treer outside social lite than her Europe.m sister, and being 
less held by old tashioned domestic strings, she learns more of tlie 
world around her, becomes, most hkelv, very well read, and is a 
bright and witty talker. She wants seriously to know, and reads 
variously, though in America, e\ en more th.ui in England, the 
novel is the triumphant chariot ot literature. 

It seems long ago since its Americ.m heroines began at sweet 
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seventeen and ended, as puritanically as in Victorian or Edwardian 

England, with wedding bells and dead certain happiness ever 

after. Now the heroine of the American novel, hke the heroine 

of the Enghsh novel, only more so, begins when the wedding 

bells have rang themselves sOent. She crash dives along whatever 

way may lead to the end of the tale, coming out well or ill, but 
having had a ‘good time’. 

The American girl of the stage, the novel, and in real life, came 
into talks with two popular actresses which I had in Chicago, 
where they were both playing, in the summer of the first World’s 
Fair there; Lfiian Russell, herself a romance of the American 
musical comedy stage, and Marie Tempest who was founding 
her later successes in America. Both agreed that the American 
girl was a very interesting person wherever met and that, wliile 
she had lots of freedom in a general way, she was as well guarded 
sentimentally, when guarded at all, as a French mademoiselle. 

It amused me, calling by appointment on Marie Tempest at 
her hotel, to have her come down chaperoned by her mother, as 
if I were a dangerous person. Saying so hghtly, I added that per¬ 
haps It was, m the words of a naughty song which Marie Lloyd 
had made popular in London, ‘The custom of the country, don’t 
you know.’ She laughed and remarked, ‘WeU, my mother just 
happens to be widi me, but it is something of a social rule in 
America. There have been young American stage stars who have 
taken their mothers on tour with them; white flowers of a blame¬ 
less life, not mcMerent to pubHcity, and perhaps also English ones 

Not, however, Lilian Russell, when she brought an American 

come opera to London and, for the popularity she brought with 

It, had no more th^ a just success. It was bright, quick and beauti- 

t^uUy dressed, and her opulent good looks matched the richness of 

her voice. But somehow it lacked tlie touches of intimacy which 

belong to :^glish social and domestic life and are expected in 
light musical plays. 

We all whatever our nationality, look instinctively in our 
drama and our literature for a reflection of what we Uve but the 
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cinema flattens out cliaractcristics or spreads them into general¬ 
ities and wireless is a help-maiden in that process. Hollywood 
came, saw and conquered the American masses, and who shall 
estimate the influence of that on their habits, their mdividuality 
and their language. We in England did not go through ‘pro¬ 
hibition’, wirli its temptations to drink what was forbidden be¬ 
cause it was forbidden and its creation of a disturbing army of 
gangsters to meet the thirsty demand. But we have had our own 
impacts and disturbcUices, all part of the onward marching, may 
be to jazz music, and possibly with the younger generation, in a 
cocktail spirit, until Hitler’s war came. Tliose \’cr\- things may add 
warmth to the liands across the sea of Uncle Jonathan and John 
Bull and their woman-kind, tliough amid a sea of war they arc 
only spindrilt. » 

Tlie average woman in each country is today equally well 
dressed, smartly and with taste, and there is a nearer approach in 
style and cut ot clothes, on the part ot the men; but here a com¬ 
ment has to be made. Wliercas Englishmen have always aimed at 
simplicity iuid quality in dress, Englishwomen used to stick 
ribbons and other bits and pieces on themselves, thinkino' it 


pretf)’. American women, on the contrary, followed the sim¬ 
plicity and quality order, even while their men sported square 
shoulders and sprawling trousers. Perhaps sartorial matters, in the 
world generally, have arranged themselves into greater agree¬ 
ment as the world becomes smaller, more integrated. Clothes 
can be ambassadors, though somebodv in America has said ‘But 
\\ hat does it matter; alter this Armageddon we 11 have no money 
to buy them, and Hollywood glamour will be the only wear*. 

Country hie, as a taste ot it t».dd me, c.m be very agreeable in 
Amtiita, quiet, in the real country, as apart trom the bustle of, 
some tashionable resort in the country or at the se,iside. Thus you 
meet the true America, going seriously about its business, as in 
the country you meet the real England and Wales, Scotkind and 
Ireland. Fhe American countryside is more untamed than ours, 
rougher, as nature made it, ,uk1 is not teinuited by so m;uiy ghosts 
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and legends and relics of long ago and far away, and there it is 
without the rosy, poetic, romantic glow, yet neatness, of the 
English landscape. 

Mother Earth, it has been said, shoots up character as it shoots 
up flowers, and this may be an element in American human 
nature, which has sentimentaUty ratlier than sentiment, expres¬ 
sion without tears. Gravity is often part of the American man’s 
face, a drawling, slow speech the outward sign of this, and 
Abraham Lincoln was a case in point, with his suggestion almost 
of the Red Indian profile. 

When I asked about anything in America that was not clear to 
a visitor I often got the answer, ‘Sure you can find out by reading 
James Bryce’s American Commonwealth: he tells all about us.* 
The regard for liim was quite remarkable among all Americans 
and we shall never again, probably, be able to send them so 
welcome and influential an ambassador. Whatever he did or said 
‘went’, as the Americans say, and the only tiling they wondered 
at, was why he should go for long walks in the country around 
Washington. He had a car; why not drive? 

The Americans are not, themselves, much given to walking 
for exercise or pleasure, and they had forgotten that James Bryce 
had been a keen Alpinist. They did know him to be, what he 
was, some return and reward for the men of letters they have 
sent us as ministers and ambassadors. Think of a Bancroft, a 
Russell Lowell, a John Hay, a Joseph Choate or a chevalier of 
freedom like John Winant. 

America is young, as we are old, and a young country can be 
sensitive, without allowing for it in others, but underlying every¬ 
thing it has a traditional family attachment to Britain. Early 
Americans came of our race, and the strain they left runs into 
the making of all Americans whatever their descent. Often I 
have been asked by them about the liistoric places of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and often I have found that the 
enquirers knew more about them, by reading, tlian I did. But the 
soheitude to know was evidence of the deep abiding link of 
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blood and insticutioiis, and an American friend codified this re¬ 
gard by the order of his pilgrimages when he visited England. 

First, Westminster Abbey, shrine of all the EngUsh speaking 
people; next the Houses of Parliament, site of the garden of all 
constitutional government; then the Tower of London, a drama, 
in scone, of old history; next St. Paul s Cathedral, where a statue 
of George Washington keeps Nelson and Wellington silent com¬ 
pany; after that, out ot curiosity about what Americans call this 
king business’. Sc. James’s Palace and Buckingham Palace. Subse¬ 
quently many London comers little known, perhaps to Londoners 
themselves, and finally away into the English and the Welsh 
country, up to Scotland and Edinburgh, over to Ireland and Dublin 
and all about. Never arc Americans come to our shores, strangers 
in a strange land, nor will they ever tliink of us as a stranger 
people if we will only say, as they do, ‘Come right in. 


VII 

‘La Belle France’ 

A Scotsman, if he has the spirit of his traditions, has a regard 
for France which, while it may be sentimental, is distinctive, 
almost personal. It goes back to when the ‘auld enemy’ was across 
the English border and the ‘Auld Alhance’ across the English 
Channel. 

Sentiment is a great influence in human affairs, especially if it is 
kept ahve in high romances and tragedies hke those of Mary, 
Queen of Sqots, and ‘Bonnie Prince Charhe’. Moreover, their 
stories were only the outstanding dramas of the long, intimate 
Scots and French association from which they sprang, and on 
which they rest in history. Small wonder, then, if a Scotsman, 
listening backward, should hear the call: 

Fair stands the windfor France 
As we our sails advance. 

Nor, when he gets there, will he be without what the French 
still call a ‘Scottish welcome’, meaning that they also have not for¬ 
gotten the old things common to the two peoples. They know 
their own rich history as well as they know their beautiful 
language, and the Scottish threads in it still have life. The races 
also have qualities that go well; a sense of realism, which in no 
way hurts deep sentiment; humour which may flash in the 
Frenchman or come cannily in the Scotsman, but m either case 
has a serious edge, something in it; the instinct to use things 
wisely, thriftily, as in the management of money; a simplicity 
which dislikes pretence and ostentation, and finally a genius for 
friendship, once it has been earned and given. 
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Similarifics between the Frcucli and the Scots are, perhaps, 
cnoiigli to justify what 1 once heard from a distinguished English¬ 
man wiio knew both. ‘If Providence , he said, liad assigned 
Scotsman the pleasant, sunny land of France, they would have 
been quite good Frenclimen. Similarly, it Providence had given 
Frenchmen the colder, greyer north-land ot Scotland, they 
would not have made bad Scotsmen, kilt and pipes and all, for 
don’t forget the Celtic element of Brittany.’ It was my tortunc 
in peace time and also in war time, to see enough of France, for 
some impressions to become abiding memories. 

The French have not only been chief makers in what is best of 
European civilisation, bur tiiey know how to live as human 
beings, and they have done very much to teach others. Take an 
Englisiiwoman giving a dinner partv. and her main, perhaps her 
one anxiety, is that the faring sliall be good, with, it possible, 
something newly in season and, theretore. hard to get, so that 
the hostess shall feel exalted, like appearing at Ascot in an ex¬ 
clusive model gown. Take a Frenchwoman as hostess, and you 
assume that the tood will be good, beautitullv cooked, and 
served wathout showiness. But it is the carefullv gathered French 
company that is the treat, the conversation, the animation, the 
above tlie feast spirit, all making a shining atmosphere. When 
French knights were bold and went to the crusades, they wore 
in their helmets a brillivant plume or /».n;.ic/je, and the light ot it 
still shines in the social and intellectual lite ot La Belle France, 
though the stranger may not always sliare it. 

Soon, in any acquaintance with France, you realise that its 
grand story has. more or less, radiated trom the capital; that, in 
a special way, Paris is France, a cardinal dittcrence trom England, 
where the country has otten. it not ottenest, made history .and 
where it keeps that hold. You will hear us sav to visitors, ‘It you 
want to .see the real Engl.and, the Engl.uul that moves torward 
but retains the spirit ot the old England, then vou must see the 
country.’ A Frenchman will tell vou, ‘Oh, ves, vou must sec 
this part, or the other part ot France.’ 1 le docs not send you there 
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in order to understand France better, except in details, because 
to him Paris stands for collective France. 

Henri Quatre thought Paris, as well as his own crown, worth a 
mass, and his countrymen have always saluted her as their magnet 
and the cog-wheel of their life, though, oddly enough, the 
peasantry of the country, with their simple, frugal ways, are the 
backbone of the nation, its tillers of the much cultivated, much 
divided but always fruitful soil, its grand democratic army in 
peace and in war. 

A smiling peasantry? No; reticent, untalkative even, until 
you are no longer a stranger, then kindly, genial, hospitable in 
their plain way, reaUy in most respects very like British land 
folk, except that they are French. How hard, too, they do work, 
as in fact does Paris, which casual visitors may contrive only to 
know as the ‘gay Paree* of an English music-hall song. That was 
how the English and American tourist regarded it in the flowing 
peace time before the first great war, and in a modified degree 
during the restless years wliich ended in the second, still greater 
war. 

What would a good Londoner say if a Frenchman thought of 
liis capital as composed of a few fashionable hotels and restaurants, 
chiefly supported by the idle rich from all lands, and of a few 
cafes, music-halls, and night clubs which danced and sang into 
the early morning? He would say, most likely, that he had never 
been to any of diose places, that he had other things to do; and 
it was the same with the miUions of Paris, hard and long workers, 
content witli homely joys, seeking no otlier. Essentially the 
Frenchman, wherever you forgadier with him, in town or 
country, is a family man, as you can readily discover when you 
are friendly enough with him to be invited within the domestic 
circle, instead of being, as is general, asked to dinner at a cafe. 

A Frenchman I knew had his answer when I teasingly said, 
‘Perhaps you are afraid of flirtations with your wives and 
daughters, if you invite guests to your homes.* ‘Oh, no,’ he 
laughed, ‘it isn’t that*, and he laughed again as he added: ‘Any- 
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Iu)w if tiicic’s ever any Hirtiug done by anybody, it is outside the 
htiine, for done inside, it would outrage the French code of 
gallantry/ 

Seriously, he gave several reasons for the French custom of 
extra-mural hospitality; as that so many famihes lived in apart¬ 
ments where they had no space to entertain; that those who had 
houses probably had no servants, or only a bomie of all work; that 
good food, beautilully cooked, could be got reasonably, if you 
knew where to cat; and that to go out was a pleasant change for 
both hosts and guests. He added the compliment that the English 
habit of afternoon tea had become popular in Paris and other 
French cities, though not so much in the country, and some day 
who knew, our home hospitality might also win the flattery' of ^ 
Gallic imitation—who knew? 

Wiio, indeed! For under the German iron heel France must 
almost have ceased to recognise hcrsell, except in the luiquench- 
ablc spirit and heroism of Iicr sons and daughters; but ot all that 
we only know as a nightmare. However, I do know how France, 
and especially Paris, were, and looked in the tense years of the 

last war, and what an adventure it could be to get there then from 
England. 

Eventually, in the height of the war, there was only one open 
route, that from Southampton to Havre, by a boat which left 
about midnight and zig-zagged, all lights out, down and across 
the Cliaunel, in which there miglit, or might not, be a raider or 
a stray German submarine. On a certain voy*age wc arrived at 
Havre late in the morning, found the train tor Paris had left an 
hour before, and that there was no other until the evening. 

What to do? Well, I sought out the busy cliief ot the customs, 
showed him a card ot guarantee and recommendation which 
M. Gambon, the then agreeable French Ambassador in London 
had kindly given me, and asked ‘Can you help, Monsieur?’ He 
thought for a moment, studying me as well as mv situation, and 
then he said. An empty troop train goes back to Paris in h:ilt 
an hour trom Trouvillc across the estuary, and several French 
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officers are going witli it. Come to the tug which is just taking 

ffiem across, and I’ll arrange that you shall travel with them.’ 

Often I have thought of that incident as an example of how 

gracious and, at the same time, practical French courtesy can be 
and 1C gained me hours in Paris. 

Moreover, in pleasant talk on the train, which rattled and 
jumped as only a French train at speed can do, I was made 
amusmgly wser about the common soldier of our two countries 
nick-named the ‘Poilu’ and ‘Tommy Atkins’. They were botli 
dear heroes of my officer companions who, however, spoke 
niore of their human sides, as revealed in the war of 1914-18, tlian 
of their solffieimg, which was taken as needing no words of 
praise. Good fellows Tommy’ and the ‘Poilu’, like their respec¬ 
tive countrymen, but they had to be understood even by each 


To'rmy ^ Tommy- 

‘Not easy to say.’ I said, ‘Perhaps some official scribe, in some 

offiaal form, had used it as he might have used John Smith or 

any other common English name and, thus swathed in red ’tape 
It had grown up. But why “Poilu *?* ^ 

‘Oh,’I was told, ‘that is clear and Frenchly logical. It comes 
from the word poil, which is hair and it means the hairy one 
You see, ffie French soldier does not shave so rehgiously as your 
oi^y. He hkes a moustache, even a beard, when he is fighting* 
he hkes to be picturesque and rugged, and anyhow he puK 

necessary things first. ^ 

hiJr F I ^ Roundhead helmet, and 

his lank hair falling beneath it, and his air of a mission, he almost 

suggests our English Cromwellian Ironsides.* 

‘All ’ was the exclamation, ‘the russet coated men, you say is 
It not? Your English Napoleon’s soldiers who were civilil^r 

^diesoif°'^“' true children 

Keepmg’, I added, ‘the simpHcity and humour of the country- 
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man; those of them wlio arc not townsmen, and they have their 
own humour, like our Cockneys of London.* 

‘Exactly*, came the understanding w^ord. ‘ Tres correct is what 
we say of your Tommy, in dress, behaviour, everything; affable 
when he manages to express himself, willing to share his pot of 
tea—his beloved tea—and his bully beef with anybody, gay, or 
seemingly gay, wlicn things are at tlieir worst, laughing at 
nothing, a grand fighter. Our Poilu is difierent; quieter in some 
ways, talkative and demonstrative in other ways, a sadder, more 
serious man, who has always in mind the lone view of bcincr 
willing to die for La Patrie. There he has a seriousness, even a 
grimness like your Scottish soldiers, your Highlanders. Ah. they 
arc grand fighters and die tartan kilt—our French girls love it.’ 

‘May r, I asked .‘describe your Poilu as an ancient crusader in 
a modern uniform, of blue, or grey, or kliaki, with a burning 
desire to beat the Bochc and gee back to wife and cliildren and 
his acres and a cow, as we say in England?* 

‘Quite so;’ was the answer, ‘always at heart and beneath the 
uniform, the citizen soldier, yet proud of the martial traditions 
which have descended to him; responsive to discipline in reason 
but independent about what you call red tape; attached to his 
officers, yet conscious of his rights, as when a corpond addressed 
a petition to the Dear Minister of War himself, in Paris. It ;isked 
Iiim not to fiil to consider the case of a true Poilu who had re¬ 
turned to the front, after being wounded three times in the ser¬ 
vice of La Patrie, the last time mortally!* 

Charming, and it might have come from a Tommy Atkins; 
innocent, even unconscious, certainly unforced humour on a 
tragic background. So With a particular Atkins 1 once read about 
who wrote home from the soaking trenches of Picardy, that 
his address was the ‘Hotel de la Openaircs. Rue dc Gnisses, bed 
most comfortable, and all arrangements up to date.* 

Yes, said the French orticcrs, ‘your Tommv commands a 
mocking mirth str.uige to our Poilu wlio is citiicr light-hearted 
and gay, or sombre ;uid heavy-hearted, as the hour ,md the 
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occasion may determine. As with the two nations, so with their 

common soldiers, each complements to the other, and there we 

may leave them, les deux mousquetaires to whom only Alexandre 
Dumas could do justice.* 

With such talk, to Paris and the active front, not so far from it 

m the last war, which, if less mechanised, less machine driven than 

us successor, was even more bloody, more heart-breaking in its 

ordeal of the emotions and the affections. This was reflected in 

Pans and m its life, which was austere, and most touching, say 

if you went mto the Madeleine and saw women, mothers, wives 

and sweethearts, all praymg for tlieir men at the front, that they 

might come back safely and soon, bearing the laurels of victory 

t was a Pans m which the women were most evident, for the 

men were away and their work had to be done by the women 
as It was done, faithfully and well. * 

Very brave very enduring were those Parisiennes, smiling 
though their hearts were sad, usually wearing black, with, per¬ 
haps a touch of wlute, hke a star of hope in the sky. They did Lt 

dr'es Frenchwoman’s flair for 

dr^s, chat it shall be of fine matenal, that it shall be perfectly cut 

^d made, that it shall be worn well, and in the house put ofl^ to 

keep us fres^ess If Paris was sombre to the eye, and die Paris- 

lenne m dark colours, she retained her chic, if only to brighten 

the home-commg men from the trenches. Madame France is a 

most serious, most capable lady behind her fashions, her scents 

her hp stick ^d her face powder, and always her ultimate secre; 

fortl^e'’.^" ^ Personahty is my 

Somebody has said there are many Parises, one France, and to 
understand this one has only to walk its broad boulevards and 
explore us narrow streets, for the new and the old in it are as 
much mrxed up as us people are in picturesque contrast. Every- 
thmg and eyery sort of person is to be found within its sprawling 
new world and us old world; the Champs Elysees, Montmarte^ 
the Bohemian south bank of the Seine, the sedate suburbs, whal 
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you will. You could shake hands with the centuries across its 
rambling square miles, it you had an arm long enough, and you 
would get a warm return grip everywhere. 

An old friend of mine and the part of Paris in which he lived, 
brought both things home to me. He was not a bom Frenchman, 
with the blood inheritance, but an Englishman, whom long 
residence had made a Parisian, The way to him was through 
streets broad ai\d fashionable, Paris of today taking the air and 
showing its elegant airs, and then through streets narrow, faded 
almost under the weight ot history, old Paris, wliich he liked, 
bachelor and a bit of a Philistine as he was. Finally up a winding 
oak staircase, windowless and dark, so that in full dayhght the 
concierge gave me a liglited c.uidle. Otherwise, as he said, I 
might break my neck which, he added with a quiet laugh, would ' 
be a pity and also trouble tor him! 

Coffee, cigarette, and my friend grew eloquent on the war part 
the Parisienne was playing then, as, no doubt, she has played it in 
the second of our Armageddons. He was sure die war Parisienne 
was at least as fuic as the Parisiaii and she might, in a different 
manner, be even tmer mend ot France. Undoubtedly she was a 
consolidating and consoling force in the repulsive and fascinating, 
the commonplace and die mysterious, the awtul and the trivial 
life into which, God knew why, we had been pitched. 

But think of the magnificent inditierence ot die dead to what - 
went on around the silent places where dicy lay. Such a hulla¬ 
balloo as war, was when, it ever, they should rise trom their tombs, 
but they took not the slightest notice. Not even of die French 
sergeant, wlio, battling in a tight corner, had cried ‘Rise up yc 
dead men! But their spirit had leapt to his aid. Splendidly cor¬ 
rect were the dead; and now, quoth my friend, ‘Let's go and see 
the most bewitching church in Paris.’ 

Delighted, with him tor guide, in Old Paris; not the Madeleine 
where, in the tide ot modern bustle, a good CathoUc would make 
confession and hurry on his worldly business; not, for all its \ 
storied call, Notre Dame, down beside the Isle dc la Cite, where 
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JuUus Caesar made a town that time made into Paris. Neither of 
^ those churches winch are for everybody’s sight seeing, but the 

hZwedPr^eTn.''”' Enenne-du-Mont. not far from the 

1° j'" a Sunday, and 

Look , I was quietly directed, ‘at that gleam of sun falling on the 

little red-robed acolyte, and the clouds of incense from his swine 

mg censer-.n t it great?’ Saint Etienne-du-Mont had heZT^o 

successive churches, the founding of the first going back to 

Outside again, where, across the road lav a sea of onainr 

houses such ^ make the charm of Old Paril, then a wander to To 
^ oddly named Impasse des Boeufs looking hismr,, 

r f it a nice tumbled iumbled 

‘ -odS of E" 

u Cl » ut as 1 don t quite see how to do it befr^-r r’ll 

► spmt of Old Paris its soul of place and E^a^die^rmok 

smeSrofddicatecEg^'™'’ 

‘They know me,’ he said, ‘and they know what I like 

St^hT^^Sd’ s:;,^rd\t! 

aon to the urbane landlord, with the responJe^‘Oh^ b° 

pleasure to see you.’ tne response, Oh. but it is a true 

Again, because it is found among all classes the defV c n 
po teness, as when you are asked ‘But, monsieur, you do IpS 
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French?’ in contrast with the implied rebuke of the Englishman’s 
‘Oh, you don’t speak English!’ ‘No,’ retorted a spirited French¬ 
woman, ‘and if I were to ask why you assume we all must speak 
English, or be pitied and patronised, you would not imdcrstand 
because—you don’t speak French!’ But Richard Le Galliennc did 
and he wrote: 

Paris, haljangel, haljgrisette, 

I wish that I were nhth you yet. 

Peasant farmers liavc to rise early, making use of ail the day¬ 
light and, noticing this in the French country’, I have wondered 
whether it may have inilucnced the early rising of Paris which, 
ultimately, draws its life springs from the country people. One 
never feels a desire to get up early and see London, because then it 
looks drab and unromantic, but in Paris the midinettes are already 
tripping to their work-shops, the flower-sellers setting up their 
stalls, and there is a general air of fresh vitahty, the Uvely coining 
of a new day. A brisk, clear climate may help to get tlic Parisians 
about early, even when they liavc stayed out late, and I have 
heard Londoners say that they did not need as much sleep either 
in Paris or in New York as in the heavier, danker atmosphere of 
London. 

Dear to the Frenchman everywhere is liis midday hold up of 

work for lunch; no hurried, scrappy, sandwichy business, but a 

full, tootlisome meal and time to igest it and talk over tlic news. 

Yes, a Frenchman of letters said to me, ‘we have a land rich in 

good food, we have learned how to cook it, and in thanks wc 

take time to cat it; which means, if you like, that we axe not 

hustlers, but we do our jobs w ith joy and carefuhiess, particularly 

if they arc creative. He thought, indeed, what is no new thought, 

that the French have a marked genius tor creariveness, certainly 

in the arts. Tliis led him to add that, as tar as could be made out 

from two big wars, the genius of the Germans was definitely for 
destruction. 

No traveller in France, after the 1914 - 1 S war, could miss the 
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. traU of destrucrion left by Aem, and for their latest effort they 
have a still wilder field. One almost wept over the ruins, say, of 
p • . Peronne, and an unusual German soldier had his qualms about it 
, for among the rums, when the French got back to the town, they 

j found a large scrawl ‘Don’t be angry, only surprised’. It was not 

merely the matenal hurt but often the wiping out of places which 
had been something m French history, hke tire Chateau of Coucy 
with Its proud, yet democratic slogan, so illustrative of the race- 


Nor duke, nor prince, nor king Vd be 
Since men call me Master oj Coucy. 

Also for French creativeness, in one of its many phases, at many 
times, there was the CMteau of Ham, and German destructiy^ 
ness left It m rums. It had, that ancient bastion, amid the watery 
Imds of the Somme, housed Joan of Arc herself. It was the keep 
from which Lou^ Napoleon, disguised as a workman, escaped to 
Belgium, and then to England where he and his beautiful 
Eugeme, made themselves a new home. True, it had become a 
mere relic of itself, which only made its blowing-up the worse a 
sacnlage, but perhaps it interfered with the range of a German 
cannon or was a sign which could identify the He of the land. 

Big matters of sentiment have their counterpart in personal 

matters of sentiment, as I know from a Frenchman who has an 

ancestrd house m Normandy, within the France that Hitler 

accupied right away. He much regarded a wood of pines which 

surrounded the house, but the Germans have cut down every 

tree, Aeir fires m successive winters will have burned them aU up 

and the owner will be woodless, unsheltered, when he gets home 

agam. He is not surprised, having a good knowledge of the 

Boche , for he always uses that word, but he is angry, very anerv 

and he says to me, ‘ You’U also be angry when you come with me 
and see what s happened. 

A sad note, but it awakens recollections of various roads 
followed in France m the past; one taking the Channel Islands as 
Stepping stones to Normandy and Brittany and another Paris for 
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rlie Pyrenees. Or bv sea from London to Bordeaux on a small 

4 > 

Steamer, the hold of which had known many barrels of good 
claret, and the cabins many cheerful folk engaged in the French 
wine trade. Tlic English skipper had a store of sea chanties, 
learned in early voyages on wind-jammers in greater waters, 
and they never failed to interest us if, possibly, the singing of 
them was short of melody. 

y 

It was an easy jaunt from Bordeaux along the Atlantic coast, 
through the Landes, where stilt-walkers collect the resin from the 
tall pines, to make into turpentine; and so to Biarritz, which 
Kincr Edward VII liked and from which lie returned to die in 
London. Many seaside resorts have little salt water to boast about, 
but Biarritz has the real tiling; the Atlantic, blue in calm, grev in 
dirty weather, rolling in its combers as ceaselessly as ‘Old Man \ 
RiverL 

If, however, you \vant lazy sunshine and lazv beautv of land¬ 
scape, the South of France is your mark, among the grapes and 
roses ot Dijon, or the kindliness of Provence, ancient land of the 
troubadours, whose music still haunts it. although the Nazi 
crusade of evil got there. Paris was left in the evening, may be 
in a winter drizzle, and it never did feel or look its best then. You 


awakened in the morning to the warm glint of the sun and with 
it went along beneath the Alpes Maritimes, not hurriedly, but 
with the leisurely stops of a kuid where it is not a sin to be restful. 

The tjuick breath of snow-clad mountains came down from 
the Alps, and the ozone of the sea trom the Mcdicerr.mean and 
they mixed their champagnes for your arrival which was, of 
course, betore the Nazis went there. Caimes, made fashionable 
by the Victorian English, and tavoured ever since by the well- 
to-do, rather exclusive brand ol English; Nice, a decorative city, 
with its most numerous citizens of Itali.m blood; ,uui then Monte 
Carlo, which is quite French, though in the tiny Principality ot 
Monaco. You may have wanted to be the ‘m.ui who broke the 


bank at Monte Carlo ; you may have thought it enough increlv 
to dip into that side ot the place; or, what is unlikely, you may 
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have severely passed by ‘the tables* uidieariiig of the croupier’s 
^ ‘Make your play, messieurs!’ That was Monte Carlo of the world 
before diis war, tlie beau monde of glamour and clamour, of a 
social riot that will probably never recur, not the Monte Carlo of 
Provencal France, not the Monte Carlo of the quiet hours. 

They were in the morning, before die night revellers were out 
of bed, when the town was tidying itself up, when the mountains 
behind had lights and shades from the virgin sun. Its golden 
ladder carried your eye upward to nestling La Turbie, to soaring 
Mont Angel, and even to the far distant Alps. Similarly the first 
sun seemed to make a new sea of the Mediterranean below you, 
a bluer sea, streaked with ribbons of green and gold, a friendlier 
^ sea, as of a modier saying to her child ‘Come hither!’ 

You would find on the Casino wall, the Statue of Fortune 

which Sarah Bernhardt designed, but the dance and the smile of 

the lady were different in the fresh morning. Blues, and pinks and 

golds flirted in the high Alpine clouds, as if they were uncertain 

what should be die wear for the day, because Monte Carlo, like 

all the Riviera, can have its surprises of hots and colds, Thb Tete 

de Chien nods his weathered old head as if he would say ‘There 

will be no mistral from Provence, and you can wear what you 
like*. ^ 

^ If only that Dog s Head of the mountain would, at some 
seasons, not send the sun down behind him so soon, leaving Monte 
Carlo cliilly! Special, particular is the climate of the PJviera. for 
all day a southern sun heats the rocky, rampant Alpes Maritimes, 

which hold and diffuse the heat, until sunset comes with a cold 
snap, unless it be summer time. 

Travel talk breeds travel thoughts, but the ordinary traveller is 
an onlooker, a spectator, not an enquirer into the pohtics or affairs 
of a stranger country. It has been so with me, unless on particular 
occasions, and French scenes and persons are what come back as 
the notes of the way. For example, a meeting on a journey be¬ 
tween Monte Carlo and Paris with a man who was a Mona- 
gasque, that is a native of the Principality of Monaco. He liked 
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to be that, but it was also good to be a Frenchman and he had 
been a ‘Poilu’ in Picardy, and tlierc had seen somctliing of 
British soldiers, especially the Scottish Highlanders. With them 
he had discussed the ‘auld alliance’ between Scotland and France, 
and in the company of one of them he had a great adventure. 

There had been a German push, which made my Monagasque 
friend and his Highlander hide themselves in a bam, until dark¬ 
ness should come and perhaps let them escape. The Scot had a 
Bible, given him by his mother when he left home, and by way 
of prayer for their delivery, he softly read out a passage wliich a 
limited interchange of English and French between the pair, led 
the Monagasque to understand enough tor identification by my¬ 
self, early steeped in Scripture. It was the grand passage from the ^ 
Psalms, ‘Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, yet will I fear 
no ill; for Thou arc with me, and Thy rod and staff comfort me 
still.’ 

What surprised my Monagasque was the presence, in the Scot, 
of a deep piety alongside the vein ot Rabelasian humour which 
he had already discovered in him. The Rabelasian touch he under¬ 
stood, because that was French and might be a chip from the 
‘auld alliance’ between France and Scotland; but that the two 
should flourish together, was a mystery known only to Ic hon 
Dieu! 

Anyhow, the Highland Scotsman and the Monagasque Frencli- 
man got away from their Picardy barn ;uid lived to fight another 
day; and, tor myself, I hope to see France and Paris again, although 
they cannot be what they were, after being ravished by Hitler 
the Hun. 


V 
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VIII 

The Canadian Trail 

S urely the Doniinion of Canada has, in the St. Lawrence River, 
one of the finest water gates in all this wonderful world; a 
natural entrance and highway such as only the Great Architect 
could create. But, like most unique things, it has its challenge, its 
elemental demand, ‘Who goes there and on what business?* 

We thought so, one night of early summer, on the Empress of 
Ireland, beset in the Straits of Belle Isle, among the ice flows and 
bergs, with a heavy fog blanketing everything. Winter freezes 
up the St. Lawrence, spring frees it with a roar, and loosened in 
the same way the ice of the Arctic begins to drift southward. 
When it approaches the warm Gulf Stream, if it be calm weather, 
there brews up that dark dread of the Atlantic mariner, fog, and 
its desolations. 

We had crossed the Atlantic by the well north route, where 
land is nearest to land, and where the air has a tang which made a 
walk on deck pleasanter than a chair, unless in a sheltered comer 
of the ship. We sailed into a haze, next into fog and ice, and then 
we were a ship alone, surrounded by a wall of yellow darkness, 
with hghts stabbing it faintly from the masthead. The howl of 
the siren every few moments, and the cries of invisible men on 
the look-out to dim figures on the bridge, made ghostly noises in 
the welkin. 

Slow, dead slow, stop! The floadng’ice scraped past the ship’s 
sides, near icebergs touched each other with a dour crunch, 
billows of cold, clammy fog swept the deck. It was below and go 
to bed for everybody, to the tempestuous lullaby of an ice-field 
groaning like lost souls in hell, and, may be, with some a commit¬ 
ment of themselves to whatever Gods there be of the sea. 
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Came morning and it was anotlier scene, for there were clear 
water, a bright sun, the sweet smell of land, and away to the right 
the bleak, gaunt coast of Labrador, stretching towards the North 
Pole. ‘Grenfell of Labrador’, who ministered so nobly for its 
people, medically and spiritually, has rescued it from tlio iron 
neglect long engendered by snow and ice. His little ship was 
familiar in die St. Lawrence, as he himself was with the panorama 
that unfolded itself as we sailed up the mighty water-way for 
Quebec. The Empress of Ireland was, in later years, to sink in the 
St. Lawrence, but no second sight of that tragedy, spoiled the 
sheer joy of my first Canadian moniing. 

You felt as if you were breatliing an air of noble vintage, fresh 
from the virgin glaciers of the Arctic, and as it you were floating 
on wings in a new sea nurtured from snows of the Americas. 
Here was Mother Nature’s perfect champagne, full of uplift, in 
harmony with the green gracious countryside, unfolding itself 
as the St. Lawrence narrowed. 

Bays ran into the land, streams leapt from it, and spires of 
village cluirchcs tossed themselves towards the blue heavens. The 
blue smoke of wooden fires told of warm firesides and of tlic 
simple lives of men and women, tor the banks of the St. Lawrence 
arc fringed with the homes of French-Canadian fishermen and 
farmers. Different, very different, from when bold Jacques 
Cartier and liis French venturers sailed this wav three centuries 
ago, discovering in the wilds of the Red Indian, a new realm tor 
Louis Quatorze and founding Quebec. But it was the same St. 
Lawrence River, flowing, in splendid indifterence, safe to sea, 
and the same earth, frost-bound in winter, blossoming suddenly 
in the spring, fragrant and fruitful in tlie summer, clothed with 
the ruddy w'armtii of the maple-trees in the autumn. 

A man can be radical in politics and social affairs and conser¬ 
vative in his regard tor old places and old things, and I straight¬ 
away lost my heart to Qviebec. Old Quebec sitting there do- 
murely on its high rock, overlooking the St. Lawrence, with the 

bluish-pink Laurentian Mills fading into the skyline. Mv instant 

^ < • 
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homage to the town may partly have been caused by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, the noveUst, for he was also on the Empress of Ireland and, 
being acquainted before tliis, we had taUks about Canada, the land 
of Iris birth, and especially about ‘Pierre and His People’, of whom 
he wrote so well in his books. 

Without French of some sort you cannot get intimate with 
Quebec, because it is the language of ninety per cent of the citi¬ 
zens, and, as I found, many of them wished to know no other. 
The French tongue of Quebec may not be that of Paris or Tours, 
and much less so is the French of die Habitants of Quebec 
Province. Both have come down the centuries in a Canadian 
environment, from the French of Old France as it was taken to 
New France. When I asked a clever lady of Quebec what it had 
lost or gained in the passage she gave me a witty and poetic 

answer. Canadian French, she said, remained, like its parent 
language, a— 

. . . Divine, harmonious tongue 
Idiom of love, so sweet that speech therein 
Moulds women s lips to smile. 

Whether he be sophisticated, of the town, or simple Habitant 
of the country, the French-Canadian holds by his language, his 
rehgion and his laws, as the Magna Charta of his being and well¬ 
being in Canada. He sings ‘O, Canada’, shares its history widi 
his British partners and feels equally proud of it and of the events 
which have made it, including die battle on the Plains of 
Abraham between Montcalm and Wolfe: What was it but a 
grave conflict, with chivalry and valour as its common stars, and 
the consequences did not flow all one way, as I was instructed by 

an odd event, with a Scottish bearing, which is in the story of 
Quebec. 

Vahant among the stormers of the Heights of Abraham were 
Frazer s Highlanders, agile and sure-footed by their native ways 
and habits, but instead of being brought home to Scodand a 
stingy King’s Government disbanded them in Canada. Bonnie 
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Fighters, (hey were also boiinic wooers and many of them 
married Canadian Frenchwomen, settled in the fertile valley of 
the St. Lawrence and had lamilics large enough to be a small clan. 
The French mother’s name ceased, the father’s Higliland name 
went on, and thus to-dav there are Habitants called Frazer who 
are completely French and know no word of the language to 
which the name belongs. 

A Scottish eye, I was told, might, in those Frazers still note the 
short, quick-moving legs and the high cheek-bones character¬ 
istic of the Celt, but all else is the conquest ot the French mother. 
Another example, you decide, ot how the mother makes peoples 
if the father makes countries, and perhaps she is the most impor¬ 
tant parent. She might well say, on the lines of Fletcher of 
Salroun’s famous deliverance, ‘Give me the making of die tamily 
and you can make the nation.’ 

If you fell from the skies into Quebec, and had any wits left, 
you would say, ‘Ah! Landed in France—a French town.* Its 
streets look as if they had been there tor a very long time and 
being proud of it, have only accepted changes that were useful or 
necessary for the public good. The town life is brisk, often busy, 
on festive occasion eager, but it has an indefinable sense ot old- 
world leisure. People, when they meet, have time for a kindly 
salutation, or a word of small talk, and that disturber of peace, 
Transatlantic ‘rush’ is still a stranger, as may it remain, tor it is not 
always achievement. 

Quebec endeavours to live, as well as to labour, there holding 
by the wisdom ot the French race, and indeed it might be the 
capital of a Little France. Deep in their hearts and thoughts, that 
is probably how French Canadians feel, without any desire to be 
other than true Canadians ot a British Dominion. Simply they 
have held by the French tamily bonds. :md they have the con¬ 
sequent virtues and the consequent narrownesses. 

What their religion means to them, shows in the number ot 
priests to be met in Quebec, in its Roman Catholic University 
and other institutions, and in the position and influence ot the cure 
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wherever he may tend his flock. You might, with tliis survival of 
French tradition, expect to find a special interest in the mother 
land of France, but it is not so. The old race mother is taken for 
granted, and if you hear a Hit coming through the windows of a 
Habitant farm-house it will be one of the pretty old French- 
Canadian chansons handed down the generations, not the 
‘Marseillaise*. 

Gallic the heart of the Habitant remains, but it is tuned to a 
quiet sombreness, the influence perhaps of wide solitary spaces 
and long-night, snow-bound Canadian winters. Peasant folk, by 
reason of their constant traffic with the soil, tend to be much 
alike humanly, wherever tliey may be and whatever their 
climates. Mother Earth, unremitting and inflexible, shapes and 
holds ‘the Man with the Hoe’: 

Bowed by the weight ojcenturies, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground. 

The emptiness oj ages in hisjace. 

And on his back the burden oj the world. 

The French Habitant is a hewer of wood, a drawer of water, 
but his young folk have been going out more and more into the 
great world, and it has been coming nearer to himself. So he is 
moving, almost regretfully, perhaps, but even in higher Canadian 
social life there is no large mixing between the French and the 
English, Mosdy marriages are racial, religion and language being 
bars not easy to leap when the axiom that ‘Propinquity is the 
secret of love’, has litde opportunity to operate. A pity, because 
the lasses and the lads of both races, say in Montreal, where 
English and French are most gathered, if not gathered together, 
have a common dowry of good looks, with the characterisdc 
Canadian physique. Women have grace of carriage, and a quiet, 
reserved elegance in dress; men a handsome stature and clothes 
which, in style and cut, seem a sound compromise between 
English and American styles. 

Canadians are essentially a practical people who have been 
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occupictl ill developing tlieir counrn', but they have always in 
mind the things of life that matter most, and of which they mean 
to have a gloricuis treasury when they are a growm up nation. 
Kindlier, friendlier to the stranger thev could not be, in a manner 
which is at once easily democratic and yet individual and personal. 

Mere thev resemble Scots folk, and as an old triend of mine, 

y 

resident in the comely and airv citv of Toronto said, the character- 

y > ‘ 

istic may have been one more trilt to Canada trom the Scotrish 

y < 

pioneers and emigrants who have done so much to build the 
Dominion and, ineidentallv, sow their own vital stock across it, 
from the Atlantic to the Paeitic. True, he was a Scot himself, and 
he may have been speaking with the Scottish affectation of 
having a ‘guid conceit o' oorsels’, well as he knew that such Scots 
slogans are only jokes to provoke and puzzle the Philistines. He 
himselt was so much the Canadian at his best, even the ideal 
Canadian, that, tor the sake of its larger lights, a portrait of him 
may be sketched. 

He would not like to be eulogised, even in death, so I shall not 
mention his name, but leave it to be recognised bv others who 
liked him as much as I did. He would, perhaps, in his modest way, 
have cared to be though a happy blend ot the old culture of tlie 
Mother Country, with the young, tresh, beauty, health and 
vigour ot Canada. As he would say, her virginity ot nature is still 
unspoiled by the artitices ot man, except here and there; she is a 
land ot great lakes, ot tull rivers, ot green distances, of streaming 
prairies, of endless woods ;uul high mountains; in fine she has 
the body and the soul ot a land newly born, with a we.ilth of 
inheritance trom the lands ot her sires. 

My triend pcrsonitied all this in his life, for he bniided his 
achievement as a Canadian with the spirituality of his Highland 
forbears in Argyleshire. He had the pcrlcrJitit}i Scotorum 

ot his race, he tlcw the Cross ot Sr. Andrew in his heart, and there 
also the ‘lone shieling ot the misty island’ w,is never torgotten. 
I le had a (.|uiet humour, which, in talk, lighted into a quick g,uer\' 
and he had a sott pathc>s which touched ,uiother person without 
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leaving sadness. Of sentiment he had much, of mawkish senti- 
mentahty none, and give liim a good cause, or a friend to serve, 
and he did it witliout heroics, with a clear brain which won 
success. 

By character, temperament, and whatever elevates, he was a 
chevalier, frank and free to man, courteous and understanding to 
women, a favourite with all children, the ultimate token. He 
was a lawyer, and, as a Canadian editor said of him, he stood for 
all the old-fashioned virtues that should make law synonymous 
with virtue. Yet it was the man, apart from Iiis work-a-day 
world, who won and kept the esteem and affection of the com¬ 
munity. 

Now what, in the larger sense, I meant to bring out, is the all¬ 
worthiness which such men instil into a new country, the code of 
human quahty they give it, as a French-Canadian girl educated in 
a convent, helps to preserve that endangered jewel, reverence, 
among the sisterhood of the American Continent. Also, what is 
rarely mentioned, or even perceived, that this spiritual gift, sur¬ 
passing all material things, has been a gift of the Old World to 
the New World, especially by the British Mother Country to 
her many daughter lands. My friend knew, because he had the 
inner richness of mind and spirit wliich made liim an empire- 
builder on the model of the soul of a people marching onward 
and upward, immemorial and immortal. 

Another Canadian friend was an mfluence, in a different way, 
in tliis bringing in of the Old World to redress the balance of the 
New World, Canning*s famous doctrine turned about. He lived 
among the French Canadians, beside the beautiful Montmorency 
Falls, a few miles from Quebec and the great, graceful drop of 
the waters sent spray over his garden. He understood the Habi¬ 
tants and it was good to see die relationship which existed be¬ 
tween him and those in his home employment; an easy, domestic 

version of the French Revolution ideal, ‘Liberty, equality, 
fratemiry’. 

To an old woman weeding a rose-bed, it was a warm ‘Bon 
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jour, Madame,’ and withoiir teasing her task she would answer 
‘Merei, Monsieur. Bon jour . Then they would talk, Madame > 
and ‘Monsieur’ to each ocher, without the slightest trace of master 
and servant, about the roses, the garden generally, the weather 
and, perhaps, the family affairs of both speakers. Wonderful 
people,’ he would comment, ‘so industrious, so frugal, “con¬ 
tented wi’ little an’ cantie we mair docs your Scots Bums not 
say? Tliey have that something, Scottish and French in particular, 
winch says without saying it, that not only were all men bom 
equal before God, but so they remain, and anything else is to fall 
from grace.' 

‘May be’, he went on, ‘the French Canadians arc narrow, clan¬ 
nish you would say, again a legacy from France, which has always ^ 
lived its own lite much within itself, and in chat shown others 
liow to live. But I wonder if our British stock in Canada get the 
best out of their French partners and it the approach to them is in 
tlie right spirit of brotherliness? Particularly, I ant not sure that 
their early part in founding Canada is kept enough in mind, 
enough honoured, and it there is not too much emphasis on the 
more material wellbeimj; of the British element of the coimtrv. 
‘All revoir, Madame, he called to the old Habitant woman, as we 
repassed her, still on her knees weeding, and ‘Au revoir, Mon¬ 
sieur,’ she called back. 

That English ‘Monsieur’, which indeed he was, had an interest 
in all the French background of Canadi,m liistor)’, nc>t only tor 
what it should mean to-dav, but for its own brave and dramatic 
story and, he had a tale of ghosts winch worked intes it. He was 
ill his garden one evening and to his surprise saw what he took to 
be three men, in other time dress, walk along a path with the 
careless and confident ;ur of being at home. Wondering who they 
were, and what brought them there, he went quietly towards 
them and when he reached the nearest one he reached out a hand 
to his shoulder, with a ‘Well, mv friends’. His h.uul tell through 
space, nothing being there, and the three figures vanished as 
mysteriously as they had come. 
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My friend was a man of imagination, but also of reality, he 
was sure of the vision and the only explanation of it he had was 
that, may be, there are more things in heaven and on earth than 
we know. Possibly it was men who had been in the fighting 
across the Montmorency River, between the English and the 
French, returned to see how the old scenes looked, and discover 
what had come out of the old quarrels. Something had, and to 
the good of Canada! 

A historical sense my Anglo-French friend thought, was educa¬ 
tive in a young country and he had stimulated this sense, in his 
own case, by gathering an occasional Canadian relic. One was a 
simple, wooden camp bedstead which belonged to Queen 
Victoria’s father, ^e Duke of Kent, who, when a young man, 
saw military service in Quebec. Still remaining Kent House had 
been his Quebec home, and he had shared it in happy alliance 
with a charming Canadienne, a romantic preface to the marriage 
he later made for state reasons, because then royalty was royalty. 

Hearing the story and looking at the old bedstead, a bright 
French-Canadian lady said, ‘But it is so narrow. The young 
Duke, perhaps, but what of Madame—where did she sleep?’ An 
unexpected, confusing question even for a man of wit to answer, 
but, said he, ‘Oh, she slept in the arms of Morpheus!’ ‘Morpheus, 
Monsieur, Morpheus but who was he?’ She either did not know 
the Greek god of sleep, or she naughtily pretended that she 
didn’t, for with a grave air she added, ‘Ah, I understand—you 
mean the Duke’s aide-de-camp!’ Silence, and then smiles, which 
gave a new piquancy to the story of that bedstead, the telling of 
which to me was followed by the comment, ‘You see, even small 
things in histor)' can take new point in new times, so don’t let us, 
in the bustle of the present, forget tlie past.’ 

Somebody in Canada remarked to me that the Falls of Mont¬ 
morency suggested the inborn grace of the French race, and the 
Falls of Niagara the inborn strength of the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
comparison came to my mind when I saw Niagara and was trying 
to arrange the feelings and reactions which its great fresh waters 
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make upon the miiid. Sheer wonder, at first, but wonder, having 
made its stroke, passes by, leaving you to discover, if you can, 
what caused it. 

You get the most spacious and also the most detailed view from 
the Canadian bank ot Niagara, which, remember, is in a river 
linking great lakes and then going on into the St. Lawrence. 
Actuallv there are two tails and because that on the Canadian side 
curves like a horse-shoe, it is so named. A cloud of trees, watered 
with the spray which the winds scatter, spreads itself across 
the island that shapes the river into twin tails. Americans claim 
that their tall is hii^her bv a tew teet than the other, and it looks 
wider; but the Canadians have the spectacle, in this miracle of 
water forces ribbed by the tar-separated, low-lving shores. 

You are momentarilv contused bv the noise, but, as vou listen, 

• • • 

the mass ot music, a hundred Wagner Operas in one, seems to 
sort itselt out into stages or notes. A solid trump stuns your car, 
it splits into many tunes, and then there is a gathering of them 
together again, the plunge over ot the water, its long fall, and its 
crash into the pool below. 

Sound, and as tor sight, down upon you, as vou look up the 
Niagara River, comes a broad ribbon ot tumult and foam, 
churned bv the hundreds ot sentinel rocks which seek to restrain 


it. I hey shoot up like the ‘horns ot an angrv bull’, and mostlv 
they have been worn conical, an old man’s bald scull repeated 
again and again with a grim suggestion ot death. Solitary, deso¬ 
late, wearv those rocks look, as it thev were drownim:: all the 
time, yet will not drown, and indeed thev have been there ever 
since the Red Man sat stoicallv smoking beside them and sa\'ing 
his godless prayers. 

T lie sea has method, controlled bv tides and currents, but 
tresh water in anger has an incalculable devilment, and a gale on 
Lake Erie sends a swollen Niagara River to leap into space at vour 
elbow, with a thundering roar. Majestv. and toughness; but tor 
a little distance, just before the leap, it appears to stop its wrichiugs, 
as it it were resigned to the inevitable. It takes on an even, oilv 
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surface, the consequence of growing speed and the now absence 
of obstacles, and it goes over a solid, green mass, scattering 
ribbons of foam in its descent. 

You think of the falling water as a long shroud descending 
through a twisted veil of grey spray, with a continuous moan of 
despair, and, when it has arrived below, an eerie wail of fmality. 
The home of that wail is a cauldron boiling into the rapids that 
carry the brimming Niagara Paver away to Lake Ontario, past 
power-houses, factories and other contrivances used by man in 
his endeavour to harness one of the wonders of the world. 

He can do that, in a measure, though he can never tame its 
* Odd, antic shapes of wild unheard of things’; but there is an hour, 
if you can catch it, when Niagara does take on an air and tone of 
softness, never of tranquilhty. It is when the day melts into the 
night and the dying sun is blessing both; only you must watch 
for it attentively because those parts do not liave our slow twi¬ 
light. Almost this wedding of the hght and the dark, is gonfc 
before it has come, a subfusion of gentle colours, with a gentler 
breath in whatever winds there be, and, you even fancy, a lesser 
thunder of Niagara Falls. More than ever you feel in the presence 
of the veritable God of Nature and yourself very small, but you 
have had an unforgettable experience. 

Nature is on the grand scale in Canada and as yet its people 
have not fully possessed the land, but they have made great strides 
in doing so since that day when their pioneer railway, the C.P.R., 
was completed. Scotsmen were its chief makers and, seeing one 
of them, the first Baron Strathcona, on some occasion, I said ‘Was 
that Craigellachie story really true?’ 

It ran that there was, for want of capital, a lag in the joining of 
the two sections of the line, amid the Rockies; that over to 
London came a member of the brotherhood to try and raise the 
needed money; that, having succeeded, he cabled the good news 
in, by previous arrangement, the word ‘Craigellachie’, the war 
cry of the Clan Grant, to which Lord Strathcona belonged; and 
the work of construction was instantly resumed. Always a man 
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of few words, and a quiet manner, he looked at me and said, 
‘Well, the story might be true’, and I took this to be liis way of 
confirming a Canadian legend. 

We know the ‘refayned* habit for understatement wliich some 
of the English have, thinking it ‘good form’, whereas strangers 
think it clothes airs of superiority and condescension. The canni¬ 
ness in speech of some Scotsmen is a different tiling altogether, 
for it belongs to the inner springs of their nature; diffidence in 
self-revelation, especially if achievement or tenderness be con¬ 
cerned; retreat from sentiment, even it it makes the heart beat. 
Lord Strathcona was like that and nobodv would have dared to 
ask him about what, somehow, I got to feel was a romance 
within his pcrsonalit)' of outer canniness and hidden sentiment. 

He was born Donald Smith in the Scottish Highlands, and 
when he was an old man he bought the estate ot Glencoe, scene of 
the tragic massacre of the Macdonalds. Why it, in particular? 
May be not in particular at all. When the Scottish clans were 
proscribed in the Jacobite times, many of the Highlanders had to 
change their names, and very likely Donald Smith knew liis for¬ 
bears to be Macdonalds and out of sentiment bought the ancient 
lands of Cilcncoc. Naturally he would have used the name for 
liis title, bur, so it was said, sentiment elsewhere was averse to this, 
and, therefore, the name ot the strath, which the Cona waters in 
those lands, was taken. 

Another architect in Canadian story was a vcr\' different 
personality. Sir Wilfred Laurier, the most considerable figure 
that the French Canadians have thrown up in politics and states¬ 
manship. He was an eloquent speaker, a ready, persuasive talker, 
and a courtly, handsome, and kindly host, as I saw him at his home 


near Ottawa. He had French H.ur. and realism, subtlety of expres¬ 
sion and eloquence, and they were not lost when he spoke 
English, as he did perfectly, in a cultured Cimadian accent. With 
his finely chiselled face, his expressive eyes, and his flowing hair, 
greyer and thinner than it had once been, he looked more a man 
of letters, or even a poet, than a politician. 
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With Enghsh, American and French hterature he had more 
than a passing acquaintance, he foresaw the rise of a Canadian 
hterature, and he inclined to talk more, to myself, on such sub¬ 
jects than about die poUrics of Canada or the affairs of the Brirish 
Empire. His charm and defmess were dehghtful; but when, on 
leaving, I asked myself if there was anything to write home about 
in a news sense, the answer was, in House of Commons langu^e, 
‘in the neagarive’. Without any stipulation our interview had 
become an ‘off the record’ talk, as President Roosevelt would 
say. When a statesman wilely takes you into his confidence or 
pretends to do so, there is nothing to record except the memory 

of an interesting meeting. 

Wholly democratic, the Canadians, I found, also wholly 
attached to the British Sovereign and the British Royal Family 
whom they regard as their own, as indeed is the fact. A notable 
pledge of this affection was given when King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth made a tour of the Dominion and conquered 
it with their easy sociable ways. Perhaps the recipe for sound 
democracy and yet regard for the tradition and ceremony of 
royalty, was unconsciously worked out by the Canadians when 
the Duke of Connaught was their Governor-General. It was an 
honour and a distinction to have a son of Queen Victoria at 
Rideau Hall, but would there be bowing and scraping, gold lace 
and red tape, stiff ceremony and frowsy formality? They were 
a simple folk and they would not, perhaps, get on very well in a 
world of purple togas, shining coronets and red carpets. 

Assurance came on this quickly and fully, for the Duke showed 
himself the kindly, simple man he could be without the royal 
trappings, approachable and friendly, whoever he met and 
wherever he went, including the Great Republic, Canada s neigh¬ 
bour, where the papers saluted him as the democratic duke . A 
Canadian who saw a good deal of him said he had many graces 
and no airs, that he was easy to work with or talk to, and that, 
the final test of the mixing element in any person, he was a fine 
listener. Simply the natural, good man in him walked with the 
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royal prince, and the Canadians liked tlic companionsliip, as, 
since then, in contrast, tlicy liked to have Lord Tweedsmuir for 
Governor-General because he was Jolm Buchan, the novelist, a 
son of the Scottish manse and ‘a man o’ pairts.’ 

One leaves Canada saying, ‘Here is a land flowing with the 
milk and honey of Mother Nature; of the long trail and the 
crack of cool winds; of red-and wiiite-sailed yachts skimming the 
lakes, when it is summer; of sleigh bells and snow' sports, when 
it is winter; of a hard-working, serious people, wiio have blazed 
their ow'n prosperous road; and of a future holding infinite 
possibilities for happiness and the giving of happiness to the rest 
of the world.’ Personally, one says good-bye with a heart w'armed 
by a kindly folk, and with a wave of the hand to Quebec on its 
heights, where the sprightly ladies from Old France, loveliest of * 
them all, Angelique des Meloises, mistress of the Chateau Bigot, 
courted chivalry and made gaiety, wiiile New France fell about 
their pretr)' ears. 
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IX 

A New Grand Tour 

S hall we revive the Grand Tour of Europe, fashionable a cen¬ 
tury ago, with English young men of birth and wealth and, 
indeed, supposed to be part of their education? 

Not in the same way, for their post-chaise and diligence have 
become museum pieces, but to the same end of seeing some of the 
European capitals. They also have changed, and there are new 
capitals, but the countries which they advertise remain geograph- 
ici and human documents. The precedent of Gladstone on his 
Grand Tour b encouraging, because he not only brought back 
enough fresh information about Sicily to inspire a hand-book 
published by his friend, John Murray, but in Rome he met Miss 
Catherine Glynne and there followed one of the greatest and 
happiest marriages of our time. 

Only in fancy, by linking vbits made at various times to 
European capitab, can we revive the idea of the Grand Tour of 
yester-century, but surely that is how to make one’s own story 
of them. At all events that is how I see, in memory, a road begin¬ 
ning, at Brusseb and going south to Rome by Vienna, Prague, 
Buda-Pest and Geneva, not the official capital of Switzerland, 
but made by the League of Nations a spiritual capital of all the 
world. A twbting way, may be, only that is in accord with who¬ 
ever said it is better to travel in hope than to arrive. 

More fun certainly, a rich getting back, on the round-about of 
lebure, what b lost on the swing of speed, because an easier, 
better mixing with folk and not merely the contemplation of 
cities, however hbtoric. ‘Sermons in stones!’ Perhaps. But you 
want to see those sermons being written and to rub shoulders 
with the men and women who, busy with the daily toil, leisurely 
at the evening rest, are unconsciously writing them. 
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A first impression of Brussels, and it remained, was that it was 
a plump city whose burgers knew tlicir own comfort, ate well, 
slept well, and, to win that sensible, prosperity, worked well. The 
bourgeoisie, anyhow, who, in open street life, mostly give a place 
its character, as they arc most seen, except in the moniing and the 
evening when the wage workers begin and stop. 

Sometimes Brussels has been called a little Paris, but just as its 
French has a different accent, so its air is dificrenr; less quick and 
heavier, more homely and less elegant, its sense ot locality more 
marked chan its sense of history; fine buildinsxs and boulevards, 
beautiful gardens and parks, famous buildings like the Hotel de 
Vilic, but nor the roll-call of a long, continuous, evolving history 
like Paris, or like London. Naturally, because Brussels is com¬ 
paratively new as the capital ot the modem Kingdom of the 
Belgians, though indeed it has always been a landmark in 
European history. 

A traveller travels better if he has a curiosity, begotten of 

personal circumstances, about some particular thing in the places 

he encounters, because that means intimacy. Mine, in Brussels 

was to discover, if 1 could, where the Duchess of P^ichmond 

gave her famous ball on the night before Waterloo. A legend had 

grown up that it was held in the Hotel de Ville and the origin of 

this may have been a line in Byron’s ‘Childe Harold’, which 

might apply, Within a niche ot that high hall, sate Brunswick’s 
fated Chieftain.’ 

He visited Brussels the year after Waterloo and out of that 
gave us. There was a sound ot revelry by night, And Belgium’s 
capital had gathered there . . . he did not sav just where. He may 
have assumed it was in the Hotel de Villc, and others, follomng 
him did so, for an edition of‘Childe Harold’ wliich appeared in 
the fifties ot last century had an etching of it with the lights 
shining from the windows and the ‘panoply of war’ mustering 
‘in hot haste’ to meet Napoleon at Waterloo.' 

Thomas Hardy, in his ‘Dynasts’, wonders that Bvron, even by 
implication, should have put the ball in the Hotel de Villc and for 
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himself declared that its actual scene was as delusive as Camelot, 
the Palace of Priam or the Hill of Calvary. Not so, and in a con¬ 
versation I had with Hardy I told him what, in one way or 
another, I learned about the place of the Waterloo Ball, as a 
consequence of the information begotten by my personal curiosity. 

The Duchess of PJchmond had hired a house in Brussels, like 
other English wives and families, to be near their men in 
Wellington’s army. Her daughter, Georgiana Lennox, who 
became Lady de Ros, remembered dancing at the ball as a young 
girl, and the particular place as a big apartment which she and her 
sisters used as a school-room. Sir William Fraser took up the 
quest and found the site of the house, but decided that hundreds 
of people could not have danced in any of its rooms. 

However, near the Hospital of the Augustinian Sisters, and 
between the Rue de la Blanchisserie, where the Duchess of 
Pdchmond had her Brussels home, and the Rue de Cendres, he 
found a bam-like, pillared chamber, which met Lady de Ros’s 
description. It was large enough for many dancers, and this he 
decided was where ‘The lamps shone on fair women and brave 
men’. It had been a coachbuilder’s warehouse, made gay as a 
temporary ball-room, and now it has been submerged in modem 
Brussels. 

A memory niche in one’s acquaintance with Brussels, that is all 
it was, but more intimate than the field of Waterloo, which, like 
all old, historic batdefields, can only be spectral. You need to be a 
soldier, able to fight the battles over again, or you merely think 
in the personalities of those who fought and won or lost. 

Did Wellington really shout, ‘Up Guards and at them’? Was 
his after comment on the victory not more like him, ‘Damn it, 
Sir, it was a near thing’? And what about the story that he flirted 
late at the Waterloo Ball -with an English beauty? Or the other 
story of his retort to another flame, threatening to publish his 
letters to her, ‘Why, publish and be damned’ ? Personal things are 
so diverting, and how very naked most capitals of Europe would 
be without their many coloured garlands of them. 



OVEU THE HILI.S AND FAR AWAY 

Vicuna still had its old personality when I made its fricndsliip, 
for tliat was my sense ot its atmosphere, half way between our 
two world wars, though its greater glor\' and highest grandeur 
were no more. It had become the ‘poor Vienna’ that its people, 
between a smile and a tear called it, the capital of a small republic, 
all that remained of the Hapsburg Empire. But it kept its grand 
air of history, carried with dignify, and its inalienable beauty was 
there, it its royal glitter had departed with the List Hapsburg. 

How well the Viennese took the changed fortunes of their 
beloved town, and how eager tliey were to restore its fortunes, as 
far as might be, on more democratic lines. ’Sennacherib came 
down like a wolf on the fold , and so did Hitler and his N,izis on 

Vienna ainl the Ikepublic of Austria, and we know the rest of the 
tragic history. 

Thinking of tliat, there comes back to me a little human 
memory and contrast ot the journey on the Orient Express from 
Ostend, across Germany, to what, even it tlien allowed to be 
Austria. Several times during thes night, at important stops, 
Cierman officials clanked noisily, arrogantly, through the train 
demanding passports and tickets. They were heavy, uniformed, 
formidable personages, no sweet vision to travellers abruptly 
awakened from sleep, with a Hash of a torch and a gutteral ‘Ja!’ 

Came the modest entrance to Austria, with the aiutouncement 
of customs’ as well as 'passports’ and ‘tickets’, and what a change! 
A smiling man, not in uniform but clad as if he had been greendig 
the morning among the hilb, even to knickerbocker^ .md a 
feather m ins Alpine hat. and a cheerv voice asking had I ;invthing 
to declare? Not much, but would he have a look, which he did 
with a soft Bute schon’, ‘If you please* and then an ‘Oh, that's all 
right and a good time to you in Vienna*. 

‘Bitte schon I’ The words 1 oftenest heard in Vienna, among all 

cl.isses and everywhere; a sure token that here w,is a ciev civiliWd, 

wiiose folk had courtesy and kindliness, brecling ;ind'brotherli- 

ness, aye, and as I found, the secret of perfect hospit,Uitv. because 
simple, sincere hospit.ihty. 
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A Viemiese friend, a writing man like myself, and no million¬ 
aire, would have a social party for me, lamenting that it could 
only be on the hnes of ‘poor Vienna’. Well, there were Wiener 
Schmtzel and Vienna lager, with a sweet such as only a Vienna 
housewife could create, and aU that and good talk seemed enough 
for the stranger. But soon hghts of Vienna hterature and journal¬ 
ism drifted in, and by and by singers from the famous Vienna 
Opera House, who sang their best, and it was both late and early 
when we all got to our several places of abode. Most social parties 
are casual, in that, when they pass, they are forgotten, wliich is 
perhaps as well; but that Vienna party has not been forgotten. 

The Danube, you feel, knows all that Vienna has been in 
Europe, what it has done and suffered, because the river has 
always been the companion of the city. Its drumly, yellow 
waters, the fabled blue Danube being only a waltz tune, roll 
past it, a never ending picture of the power and majesty of 
Nature, but it is silent about its secrets, gathered down the ages. 

It could easily compare die time, not so long ago, when the 
ladies of Vienna taught Paris and London that simpUcity in dress 
could be the most elegant luxury, with the time when economies 
of the purse had to be made graces of the person. If, as it struck 
me, Austrian men had about them a certain suggestion of 
Enghshmen, upright, taU, thin of figure and face, fond of out¬ 
door sports and active in their movements, then Austrian women 
or at least Vienna women, had the chic of the French woman’ 
coupled svith the physique of the Enghsh woman, but on fuUer’ 
more rounded, more beckoning lines. 

They carried themselves easily, on feet taking dainty Viennese 
sizes m shoes, yet sohdly. as if they had a good grip on Modier 
-harth and all she means, rejoiced in diat knowledge and practised 
It with a frankness so deHcate that it might have been reticence 
This only emphasised the purely feminine in them, bodily and 
mentally, and marked their quahties as sweethearts, wives or 
mothers, the trinity which is the inheritance of aU women 
everywhere, though they may not all realise it. 
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Sir ill the Ring Scrassc, the gardened heart of Vienna, and you 
could watch it parade before you; the ladies of society, sure of 
rlienisclves, the pretty ladies not so sure of themselves, middle- 
class fraus, substantial and important, doing their shopping, girl 
workers, hastening to or from their shops and offices, black- 
coated men with business in their walk, wan clerks and shop 
assistants, working men in ones or rwos, or a procession of them 
with a cause to further, because, under the RepubUc there was 
a wave of social progress, later to come up against the guns of re¬ 
action. Every body walked in the Ring Strasse, the Piccadilly and 
Bond Street of Vienna, and if it was momincr took coffee in the 
cafes near by, or chocolate or tea in the afternoon, \vith lashings 
of cream and cakes. 

Vienna coffee, bubbling on the top with wliitc cream, i 
Viennese bread and rolls, toothsome sandwiches between the 


acts at the Opera House, The Prater, with its suggestion of Hyde 
Park on a Sunday, the easy sociability of the cates at the expense 
of a few groschen. All those tilings remained from the Hapsburg 
Empire days, and were good enough tor a stranger willing to 
learn that simplicity is a chief elixir of life. Anyhow, the "low 
notes, as well as the high notes of Viennese life and liistory, are 
kept sweet in the music of a Beethoven or a Strauss and they wnll 
survive even the ravages of Adolf Hitler. 

To go to the opera in London is an event, but in Vieima I found 

it a habit witli the citizens, and a necessitv. Not tliis or that piece, 

or singer, but just opera, gone to in mufti and that was the im- 

doiiig of an opera hat I had t.iken with me, remembering English 

ways. Never once dare 1 wear it, but a friendly hotel valet saw it, 

coveted it, when he knew its uses in England, and was given it. 

1 oor Vienna! He said he would put it on when he made liis 

weekly visit to the Opera House, and I would have liked to be 

there to see him, for he also was deliglutullv Viennese. He had 

seen Francis Joseph in his scarlet ,md gold, and he instructed me 

about the grey Church of the Capucincs. in which the Hapsburgs 
arc buried. 
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He remembered Schonbruim Palace when it was not, as it has 
become, a museum piece, but gay with royal life and colour. He 
even had an idea which had occurred to myself when I saw it; 
that the dark, austere, unlovely rooms, so unlike a bower of 
love, in which Rudolph and his wife Stephanie lived, may have 
helped to conduct their marriage story to its still mysterious end 
at Mayerling. But the Herr Valet was a philosopher, saying, 'No; 
Vienna is not what it was but it will always be Viemia, with 
history surging round it, a scroll in stone of the ages.’ He could 
certainly wear that opera hat. 

You cannot find the coast which Shakespeare, erring for once, 
gave old Bohemia, but that land and Prague, capital of the new 
Czechoslovakia, are not far from Vieruia and the journey is 
pleasant. It was a sharp change from a Vienna weary and worn, 
if sriU brave and hopeful, to a Prague which, after long years of 
alien rule, had come into its racial heritage and was eager to 
fulfil it. There the watchword was Masaryk, the scholarly rebel, 
the able scholar, as England well knew by having him here for 
years, the wise statesman who had finely inspired the Czechs 
in their re-birth as a nation and who had become their first 
President. 

They all admired and loved him and even Teutonic citizens 
spoke of him with the respect and deference which his personality 
invited without thought on the part of the receiver or the giver. 
His name will live on in the annals of the land, another worthy 
like John Huss, who, with his followers and their storm bell left a 
spiritual mark on Prague and the Czechs. He had, one was told 
of Masaryk, something in him of the ancient prophets and seers, 
a vision splendid of democracy combined with the reverence 
which is faith. 

A friend who took me to the Prague town clock which has 
figures of the Twelve Aposdes showing themselves every hour, 
said, ‘I have often seen Masaryk stand and watch these effigies 
of the disciples of Christ. I wondered what his thoughts were, 
because he was not merely seeing, he was also thinking.’ One 
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speculates u hac tlie Nazis tlid about those Apostles of Prague 
during their occupation ot it, tor obviously they were not 
disciples of Hitlerism, not even Aryans, but Jews. 

Solidity and sure progress were apparent in the aspect and feel 
of P rague, and perhaps the two things found a reflection in the 
Hradschin, that palace and fortress which dominates it, as the 
castle dominates Edinburgh, and in the national sport of sokol, a 
name wliich means the talcon. swiftness, endurance, grace and a 
tar outlook. Ail these qualities slione in a Sokol Festival at Prague, 
and to see tiie C'zech girls in their native dances was to be charmed 
by the poetry ot motion and emotion. I'he Hardschin, with its 
great spaces and apartments, is a canopy of the centuries, of 
Bohemian kings and nobles and ancient doings, and sokol is a 
modern part ot the Czech education in good citizenship. 

With halt an eye and halt an ear. vou could learn that thev held 
and practised the twin doctrines ot a healthy mind in a healthy 
body. That is tlie national teaching ot their countryside with its 
brimming waters, like the River Moldau, swimming through 
the town ot Prague, and its invitation to open ^lir sports. Not tor 
nothing are Prague ham and I’rague geese tanious toods, as watch 
the lithe, strong men, purposeful and practical, and the well built, 

(.omeK \\i.mien. bright ot tace. gracious ot manner, born mothers 
ot a nation of destiny. 

4 

Perhaps the (.zechs arc less melting at a first meeting than a 

southern people, but that is only the diflcrence between tolk wiio 

know a liarti tlimate and tv^lk wlu'' can sit most ot the year and 

look at file sun. Once know the Czechs a little, and t\\c\ are free 

and tine ot hospitality aiul kindness, also like other northerners, 

and, as one m^ selt. 1 tound it so in the town we associate with the 
good Saint Ladislas. 

At Biula-Pest the grand tourer is also in the capital of a land 
which was within the empire ot the Hapsburgs, but has its own 
clear characteristics, begotten ot the past and of the present. The 
Oanube, running through it like a sea. is its natural life and being, 
and I remember watching the terry steamers as thev battled 
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across its swift tide, forced down stream in lialf a circle, while 
doing so. 

It was not an angry, tempestuous river they had to face, but 
one of a solid mass of water, suggesting the movement of a great 
snake. That gave it a strange, steely sense of cruelty and inevita¬ 
bility, something that seemed above human power to direct or 
govern. Here and there waves appeared to heave up from the 
dcptlis and spread thamselvcs out as if they were the tentacles of 
a monster searcliing for its prey. Not kindly is Buda-Pest’s Danube, 
like London’s Thames, but majestic, imponderable, and I won¬ 
dered how, with its situation, background and colourfuhiess, it 
had worked psychologically on inheriting generations of the 
Hungarians. 

Did it have anytliing to do with their music, or dancing, or 
literature, or did the Hungarian Gypsies derive elements of their 
race from it? Of a Hungary with its great tundras, or plains, witli 
wild animals, almost •wild horses and cattle, English sportsmen 
visitors have said wonders. But the constant Danube, sliding 
down between Buda and Pest they had taken for granted, and 
thought no more about it. 

The riverside promenades which the Hungarians have made, 
and which they use so fully, are a tribute to the importance of the 
Danube in their social as well as their national life. Their Houses 
of Parhament, fronting it, reminded me of our Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, looking on the Thames, in having die same sort of view. 
But the Danube is more than the diread of ‘liquid history’, 
attributed by John Bums to the Thames, for it is a rope of ‘hquid 
history’ between Pest, the comparatively modern, and Buda, the 
olden. 

Buda stands on hillocks of the right bank, and Pest is on the flat 
left bank, and one ma.y be said to be a monument of the past, the 
other of the achievements of the Hungarians to-day. On die 
hillocks where the Romans camped, a great casde holds relics and 
royal memories, while on die flat across the Danube, Pest rejoices 
in whatever pertains to a modern city; fine streets, beautiful gar- 
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dciis, noise and bustle, and the night life wliich some people like 
as the finest flower of civilisation. Everywhere in the world it has 
meant jazz’ and ‘swing’, and I heard complaints that true 
Hungarian music was hardly holding its o\mi against the invaders. 

The language of a nation means much in its intercourse with 
the rest of the world, and confessedly Hungarian is difficult, 
althougli personally I learned no more than that it cracks on the 
ear-drum. Out of jealousy, no doubt, Austrians told me that 
wliile the Danube linked them with the Hungarians, the Hun¬ 
garian language was an impediment to tusion and a help to con¬ 
fusion. Educated Hungarians arc keen linguists, but the majority 
of the people speak only their native tongue, just like the British 
or the French. This, in the case ot a small country off tlie European 
high-way, may tend to make them self-centred, to emphasise the i 
slogan ‘Hungary tor the Hungarians’. But they are free and 
friendly to visitors, offer them ot their best, show them their best, 
and here their ancient aristocracy remember the French tag 
Nohlcssc ohIi(ft\ Not many capitals can now stage as knightly and 
caparisoned a ceremonial as Buda-Pest, with its Magyar nobilit)', 
its many coloured unitorms, its women’s gay dresses and its 
fanfare of stirring music. 

Tliough the Turks were turned back at the gates of Vienna 
they held most ot Hungary tor a long rime, and perhaps there is 
a note, originally from the Orient, in the appearance ot the ^ 
Hungarians as well as in their care for pageant and glamour. 
Men are often striking in physique and the women are distinctive 
in type, handsome in walk, and well, even elegantly dressed, 
though they do not have the cltic of the Parisienne or the chanu 
ot the Viennese. Nor did Buda-Pest give one the warmth of 
Vienna, bur then every city is what its historic and humait 
anchorages make it. and we shall find tliat when we arrive, after 
a considerable journey, at Oeneva. 

Who would not wish to sec the home town ot the Red Cross, 
tliat great testament ot woman’s humanity to m.ui in the perils ot 
war; ot the League ot Nations, that great experiment cowards 
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peace among all men; the birthplace of Rousseau, who inspired 
the Frencli Revolution, that genesis of modem liberty; the 
rostrum of John Calvin who lit a new faith, or all die rich histor¬ 
ical assodadons of Geneva itself and its beauty of lake and moun¬ 
tain? Granted, but taken for granted, while I had the direct desire, 
as one forced up on the theology which John Knox bequeathed 
Scodand, to see his old Geneva pulpit. 

There it was, bare and severe, like his Presbyterianism and his 
study in Edinburgh, a thing -with nothing about it to distract him 
or his hearers from the stem blast of his doctrines. It was typical 
of the hard and narrow way he set to heaven, and a Scotsman 
could but wonder afresh whether, if it had been kindlier, Scot¬ 
land’s reUgious road might not have been easier, more human, 
and not less inspired by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

When John Calvin said, ‘It was as if God had seized me with 
his awful hand from Heaven,’ he was expressing the fire and 
brimstone background of Calvinism, the Deity as awesome, even 
terrible. When John Knox, his Scottish disciple, said he found 
Geneva the ‘most perfect school of Christ’, he could not foresee 
that centuries later the League of Nations would meet tliere, 
make a sort of beginning to carry the Sermon on the Mount into 
world politics, and fail, so far. There was nothing fiery or brim- 
stoney about the League, as I saw it at work, but an easy exchange 
and Inart of national and international affair sand ideas. 

No cold formality in approach or method, as if an old time 
Vienna Congress were sitting, with its princes and nobles and 
other members in court dress, but a go-as-you please, democrat¬ 
ically modem and human atmosphere. That fraternity and the 
spacious ideals behind this Parliament of Men, were great things 
in themselves, and perhaps came nearer to Christ’s kingdom on 
earth than Calvin or Knox could have understood, much less 
foreseen. Their Geneva gospel did not get beyond the folds of 
the black Geneva gown, and it has long been outgrown by the 
life of the town, which is soft and silken, and, its mostly French 
speaking people would say, has a touch of Paris. 
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Geneva, with its mission for clocks and watciies, has done much 
CO keep the time of the world, as well as to make it. And has it 
not always, with its liotels and pensions and homes, been favoured 
for residence by English folk? They have woven an Enghsh strain 
into its story and Byron's ‘Childc Harold’ and liis ‘Prisoner of 
Chillon’ arc tribute from English literature. The presence of the 
League of Nations gave a more varied cosmopolitanism to 
Geneva than it ever had, and on a much larger scale, diough 
indeed the Swiss hold well to their own ways in customs and 
manners. 

Polite but direct, obliging but never cringing, stout mentally as 
well as physically, a mixed race become a nation, and so they will 
remain. But how could a pretty Geneva girl, with the tradition of 
the sombre Geneva gown long forgotten, see an English short¬ 
hand-typist miss, or a French shorthand-typist mademoiselle, and 
not wish to be as flesh-stockinged, as short skirted and generally 
as smartly dressed as those ladies of the League of Nations and its 
delegations? So the Geneva streets looked as bright as the Geneva 
weather can be, the open air cafes heard good talk and gay 
laughter, the lake was blue, the tar Alps were wliite-capped, and 

it was a sorrow to pass on, even it our destination was Rome 
itself. 


The Scarlet Woman ot the Calvinists may be only one road 
to Rome, in faith, it not in travel, but you find several Romes 
when you get there. Rome ot the Caesars, Rome of the early 
Christians, Rome ot the Popes, Rome ot the scattered Italian 
states, Rome ot Italian unity, Rome ot our generation and 
Mussolini, and Ltstly there will be the Rome the Germans 


occupied and the Allies treed. What to do among them all? 

What better than to cake them as they came to myself, seeking 

and perchance finding something that seems in one's line ot 
sympathy. 


Ancient, mediaeval and modeni. there Rome lay, on mon 
than seven hills, because she luvs grown and expanded; but chi 
histone heart ot Rome remains where it was. The lifting Pincii 
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where Messalina cut her capers, and where LucuUus had his 
gardens; or the Stadium where, it so happened, an Italian actor 
was rehearsing a company for an open air performance of 
D’Annunzio’s play ‘Phaedra’. ‘Pray Signora,’ we could hear him 
say to one lady, ‘put some tears into your voice,’ and it sounded 
very homely amid these classic shades. 

You can do nothing with the historic pageantry of ancient 
Rome but take it as read, and let it get you or pass you by, for it 
may do either, according to your make-up. My own litde lamp 
of guidance in so majestic a firmament, was to let the personal 
things help me along, which they did notably, when a friend 
famihar with all the Romes, took me about. Say to the Spanish 
Steps, where the house in which our poet Keats lived, still stands, 
and it was pointed out to me, liad a fresh wreath of laurel hung 
on it, a delicate Italian attention. Or to the Villa Borghese, 
whose treasures include Canova’s lovely figure of that lovely 
woman, for it makes her all that, Princess Pauline, the sister of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

‘Ah,’ said the attendant, when my friend called her Princess 
Pauline, ‘you mean Princess Paoline Borghese,’ because marriage 
made her a Borghese and that is to be proudly Italian. Also at the 
Villa Borghese there is. Titian’s famous painting ‘Sacred and 
Profane Love’, with two women, one wearing black gloves, the 
other little or anything. Generally, visitors think the black gloved 
lady is the saint, the beautiful nude the sinner, but this is wrong, 
the black gloves being the ancient badge of bonded sin. 

English links with Rome you come upon everywhere and 
regret and gradousness were both in a remark which a well- 
known Roman writer made to me. ‘My English friends are not 
so much with us here as they once were; anyhow not staying as 
they once did, but we keep their places vacant for them.’ He 
meant it, too, for surely the Italians have a quality of kindness 
which is not only genuine but touching. Does this simple natural¬ 
ness not distinguish them among the other Latin races, whether 
expressed in manners, or clothes? Of the elegance of both, there 
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could be proof in a Roman lady seen walking at the fashionable 
hour in the Cor.so, and her ‘Grazie sang like soft Italian music. 

Another city, another kingdom is the Vatican, for there dwells 
the Pope, head of the most powerful and wide-spread Christian 
Church, the Vicar of Christ to His children on earth. But Rome 
and the Vatican arc one and indivisible as a capital, blood of each 
other’s blot>d and llesh of each other's flesh, and you regard them 
so, unless, indeed, you arc the religious pilgrim bringing homage 
to the Holy Patber and craving his blessing. Being only a Scots 
Presbvterian, and not, perhaps, much ot that, I had no right of 
way to an audience ot the Pope, but a kindly British Ambassador 
got me to one taking place on the morrow. 

Duly I presented myselt at the Porto Bronzo, in tlic great 
piazza ot St. Peter’s, where a quaintly unitorrnexl and bonneted ' 
Swiss Ctuard examined inv crcdenti.ils and in French bade me 

t 

walk up stone stairs which, with e'vcry toottall, echoed the ages. 
Men in red silk coats and knee-breeches guided us into a waiting 
room and then to an impressive apartment with a thrc>ne ot 
crimson and gold. Still otiier splendid rooms were traversed, 
with quiet movement ot the crowded pilgrims, and tinally a 
chamberlain in blue, silk-coated, knee-breeched, be-slipperedand 
silver buckled, grouped us in single file and we waited. There 
was an expectant silence, the late Pope, Pius XI. entered with 
oflicers walking backward before him. and everybody dropped 
on their knees. 

He made a striking and reverent figure, dressed in white, shot 
with bands ot golden silk, red cap on his head and red shoes on 
his tcer, which were light and quick like his movements. His 
personality and the ceremonial ot his sacred otiice so blended in 
his robes, that he looked the Pope and the man in a single figure, 
his face kindly, his eyes genial behind large spectacles, lights ot 
the soul in his expression. 

He walked round the circle, giving the people his Pontifical 
ring, gleaming with a big green emerald, to kiss, s.rving a word 
now and then, and dispensing his blessing, with particular warmth 
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I noticed, in the case of two monks returned from a far mission. 
It was ‘Well done good and faithful servants’ for them, and for 
us all a memorable experience, symbohsing the triumph of the 
democratic and the sovereign, the plain and the coloured, wliich 
form a cardinal secret of the Roman Church. One need not 
belong to it to be moved by its ritual of intercession with God 
and its assurance of the response, as I felt on a Sunday morning 
at a High Mass celebrated in the lovely Choir Chapel of St. 

Peter’s. 

Cardinals in their flowing scarlet, priests in sober black or 
white, acolytes swinging their incense, the sonorous melody of 
the Latin tongue, the singing of a choir with angel voices, the 
sob and murmur of the organ, as if eternity were echoing, and 
then the high moment of sacrament; the whole scene and sound, 
movement and colour, awakening for the senses, revelation for 
the heart, consolation for the soul, an ever new miracle play 
perfected in its art and beauty by the Roman hierarchy down the 
centuries, so that weary men and fragile women, amid life’s 
passions and compassions, do pray: O Mother Church . 



To Fair Kashmir 

I f all men arc born equal before God, it should follow that each 
of us has a right to sec something of His wonderful world, 
though mostly that docs not come about and, mostly, may not 
be desired. More compact is the idea that we arc all entitled to 
one grand break and change in our lives, a journey which is ^ 
really an adventure. 

Not just a passage of travel, but a geographical and human 
nature leap into the unknown, among strange peoples and strange 
scenes, the discovery of a new world, which takes us out of our¬ 
selves. My luck in this precarious gamble was good, because it 
took me on a long holiday, with nothing else to tliink about, to 
India, and, above all, to that pearl of Asia. Kashmir. 

An English friend settled there had often said, meaning it, 
‘Come out and see us and see a bit of the East.’ As often I had 
answered ‘Perhaps’, and there things rested until on a day there 
came a cablegram, ‘Am sending a bearer to meet you at Bombay* 
on such and such a date, naming it and the English liner due to 
arrive there then. That was getting busy, so got I, and at Port 
Said, with its heat and its glare, its traftic and its squalor, there 
opened the water-gate to tlic ‘gorgeous E;ist', by the Suez Canal, 
the Red Sea and the Indian Oce^ui. 

Here was a scene quite ditiereiu from that left bclund in Europe, 
also as one felt, another psychology of Ufe, evcr)'tliing fresh, yet 
all very old. Had not the infant Jesus, with Mary and Joseph, 
passed across where the Suez Canal runs, when they fled from 
die Holy Land into Egypt, to escape Herod? Had not the Red 
Sea dried up so that the IsraeUtes could pass through, and ccr- 
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tainly the heat, with a wind behind the sliip, seemed enough to 
explain that particular miracle. 

Such high topics, however, did not arise in the small talk of the 
ship, for it is wonderful how a company of people can travel long 
distances, on seas or lands, and not show any interest in them. 
Mention some famous association, or historic event of which the 
scene had been struck, and you probably get an empty stare, an 
incurious ‘Really?’, or, at the best, a patronising ‘Oh, do tell me 
about that’. 

Not true travellers, those folk, aro they; hardly to be called 
travellers at all, because their one purpose is to have a ‘good time 
socially, with the consequence that they return, as they departed, 
bare in mind and unli t in spirit. They cUmb and clamour for the 
fashionable window seats of life but they see nothing through 
them, not even as in a glass darkly. Happily there are others, few 
and far between, with whom it is a joy to share whate’er betides. 
They know the wisdom of the Eastern saying: 

To him who travels with a goal worth proving 
What matter the conditions oj his roving? 

The Anglo-Indians of our ship’s company, men and women, 
knew their goal only too well in another sense, for they were 
going back to their Indian jobs and homes, after leave in England, 
outward bound again, and rather sad. More wilting years, for, as 
one of the women said, ‘I’m already wondering how many 
months I’ll keep my new English freshness, against the Indian 
sun.’ With the Indian women, cool and colourful in their saris, it 
was another story, and much as they had liked London and Paris, 
they were glad to be sailing eastward. 

So, a mixed lot, warming up to the warming sun, if hardly to 
each other, we voyaged, silent or talkative, affable or reserved, 
always ship-life conscious, sometimes studying the desert, on 
either side of ‘The Ditch’, as sailor men call the Suez Canal, or 
its brackish, greyish waters, the Arabs and their camels On the 
banks, or, later, the racing ribbons of white foam made by gusts 
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of Wind on the face of the Red Sea. Why red? Its waters arc 
darkly blue, but in a setting sun, glownng into a last fire before . 
the Indian night should fall, they may have earned its name. 

Pcriiaps the sun of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean may be 
the cause of the saving ‘An Occidental who goes to die Orient, 
never returns the same person . If so, the Indian moon is an 
accomplice, with its cold light, high up among the scars; a 
burnishing sun and a languishing moon, mystery in their taccs, 
and eternity in their courses. 

Tlicrc they ride, gods in the sky above the Indian Ocean, and 
nothing comes from them to sotcen the harshness which one 
feels to be the Orient as compared with the Occident. Is it that 
in the West there is Christianity with its personal message to 
every man, naming him sacred, as He is, in whose image he is 
created; wliile the religions of die Eastern World are more coni- 
niunal, not tor the salvation ot the individual, but rather tor the 
guidance ot the many. 

The sanctity ot human lite is a cardinal element in Christianitv, 
which teaches sympadiy for sorrow, help tor suftering, a spiritual 
brotherhood of all. But east of Suez, although there arc endless 
incantations, exaltations and tribulations, Mother Nature re¬ 
mains red ot tooth and sharp ot claw. May be climates of ex¬ 
tremes, and religions ot extremes, both have to do with diis 
harsh iiiditlerencc to human tears, this absence of sentimenr, diis 


passing by on the ocher side? Anyhow one could not be unaware 
of it, so much psychological atmosphere which made icselt tele. 

‘Starker’, said an old-time Anglo-lndi.in, when those dioughts 
were discussed later, ‘is what I should sav ot Indian lite, as com- 
pared with European lite; to be alive, ot no great account, to be 
dead ot no account at all. Hid you notice, as you passed it, the 
grim aridiiess ot Aden, blazing heat, craters ot volcanic rock, 
never a tree, hardly a glimpse ot grass, water distilled trom the 
sea, weary and worn Europeans. Always I have thought the stark¬ 
ness ot Aden to be a usetul pretace ot India, in that it suggests the 
round ot lite which is India to the native multitude?’ 
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‘But*, he went on, ‘did you also notice how fit and happy the 
Somali dock labourers were at Aden, and how merry were the 
Arab boys who dived for pennies thrown into the sea by passers- 
by like yourself. You see all things arc mixed, sunsliine and 
shadow, as the Indian Ocean in monsoon rime changes to remind 
one, with its rain, and gale and darkened heavens and an Arab 
dhow scudding before it, a very frail Flying Dutchman.* 

However, there were sunsets, with illusive silver temples, balls 
of gold and even burning ships, all the way to the gate of India, 
which is Bombay, Rudyard Kipling’s city of birth and itself a 
moving picture of colour. British sahibs wrestling with the moist 
heat, and trying to temper it with cool drinks; their ladies, 
dignified, reserved, spruce, fanning tliemsclves as they chatted to 
each other; the Parsees of Persian descent and great wealth and 
influence, the young women charming; Indians toned in all 
shades by the sun, and, dressed in white, and little of that, blend¬ 
ing into its glare, for example a particular Hindu girl carrying a 

bundle on her head. 

She had, because you pick out detail in a single figure, regular 
features, shining, dark eyes, a rich brown skin, raven black hair, 
the bust of a Venus, elegant legs and ankles, small, unshod feet 
and a walk which sang with grace. She was a radiant picture of 
Indian young womanhood, but being only one of many, she 
went unnoticed except by the stranger in this cosmopolis of the 
East, because Bombay is ail that, there challenging Calcutta 
across-continent on the Bay of Bengal. 

Death is the ultimate mirror of a manner of life, as well as the 
great romance of hfe, and at Bombay you must visit the Towers 
of Silence, where the Parsees give their dead to the vultures, and 
the Ghats, where the Hindus give theirs to burning pyres. Pleasant 
are the surroundings of the Towers of Silence, a sort of park or 
garden, with a lift to the heavens, abiding place of Zoroaster, the 
sun god, whose religion inspires Parseeism. Here on this towered 
Hill of Calvary, the fat, grey vultures wait in hungry rows to 
pick the latest corpses placed on the iron grills, leaving the bones 
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to become dust ajid be, by the rains, washed back into the dust of 

the earth from whicli they sprang. 

Tlic Ghats arc a rawer sight, with fire for the purifier and ■ 

burial of the flesh; finality with simplicity, the last rites smoke of 
blue-grey curling up from the flames wliich begin with a spark, 
grow to a blaze, and end in ashes. Fire, as the redeeming instru¬ 
ment of the Hindu religion, is quick and complete, but to Euro¬ 
peans, accustomed to another faith, it conveys a picture and a 
feeling of anniliilation, not resurrection; of the definite closing, 
divinely as well as humanely, of our account with Providence, 
and yet it is just cremation. But the pyres have no tears, no 
messages of comfort and hope, none of the soft majesty we 
associate with death, not Wordsworth’s triumphant lines ‘That ^ 
man, who is from God sent forth, Doth yet again to God return,’ 
only stark reality, not consolation, as again in ‘Such ebb and flow 
must ever be, Then wherefore should we mouni? 

How different the spirit of the Taj Mahal, that exquisite mem¬ 
orial which the Mogul Emperor. Shah jehan, raised at Agra to 
his queen, Mumtaz Mahal, who filled liis heart while she lived 
and left it empty when she died. My conversations with Ram 
Sing, the bearer wlio annexed me at Bombay, included the Taj 
and he convoyed me there. But he was more interested in his job 
as an attendant of all sorts, the Indian handy man who docs 
everything for you wherever you may go, from buying a sleep¬ 
ing rug and blankets to brewing a morning cup of tea. He 
squeezes into the hard-seated bearer’s compartment of your train, 
sleeps with the same simplicity in the compound ot hotel or 
guest-house, docs for himself in mysterious ways, and is alwa^'S 
on call. Ram was a model bearer, but he had been one so long 
that he had no enthusiasms left and onlv the remark about the 

4 

Taj Mahal, ‘Every saliib goes to it, so you must.’ 

Blazing heat, an arid landscape like a desert, the Jumna River 
stealing lazily between muddy banks, native people and domestic 
animals going about their business, a heavy, coppery Indian 
morning and the Taj Mahal shimmering in it; that was the 
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general picture. Over it rose the iUustrious sepulchre of Arjum^d 
Bana Beghum, called Mumtaz Mahal, as I was to read on her 

tomb within, who died in the year A.D 1630. 

This Taj Mahal is something apart from all else we know, 
merely in its outer, spidery, hft to heaven, or m its mner lace-hke 
beauty, but in having an indefinable spiritual element somethmg 
that never was on land or sea, a house not built with hands^ It is a 
dream come true in white marble, a romance contmiied after 
death and, indeed, its four comer towers might be court ladies 

Still attending their Princess. 

Moods, too. the Taj has. as if it were a hving mfluenced 

by the changes of rime or weather; sad m a mist from the Jumna, 
gay if sun and clouds mingle in a dance, surpassmgly lovely m the 
languishing mooidight, when there seems to be nothing between 
it and the blue portals of Heaven. It might be a beautiful woman 
taking an airing, morning, noon or mght, as Mumtaz herself 
would have done, caught into a marbled portrait of all she was, 
thought and did, and of Jehan’s love for her ^d hers for him. 
Some Eastern magic must have been at its birth and it on y 
wants speech to teU its secret but it is the lovely Sphinx of India. 

Silent yet speaking, simple yet subtle, a poem, an oration and a 
sermon, as well as a sepulchre for a Grand Mogul s consort and 
himself, there it is, a dehcious enigma which, havmg, as one feels, 
keys to two worlds, cannot be solved. Seek a revelation an it 
only comes a vague echo, as a call into space, above Ae tomb, 
returns with a lovely, unearthly tune. It might be Jehan md 
Mumtaz whispering from their resting place that they st^ Iwe 
and love, and that it is their undying imion which gives the Taj 
its sense of eternity. Man and woman and God, all jomed to¬ 
gether in love and in death, humanity and divimty, music as of 
bangles passing the porch, songs from aloft, as of angels singing; 
this and much more was what it meant to linger m a temple that 
is a wonder and a miracle of Asia because of its. 

Splendours and glooms and glimmering incarnatiom 
OJ hopes andjears and twilight jantasies. 
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There is only one Taj Mahal, bur there muse have been many 
Mogul romances in Delhi when it was the capital of the dynasty 
and Sa-ullah Khan inscribed on its walls the tnbiitc ‘If there is a 
paradise upon earth, it is this, it is this, it is this’. Paradise indeed 
if, as the Hindu epic says, it had ‘hundreds ot palaces and man¬ 
sions . . . gates and arches dark as clouds’ and where, moreover, 
‘There were no robbers, nor anyone who was sinful, nor any 
woman a widow.’ 

Ancient Delhi, Old Delhi, and now New Delhi, capital of 
modern India, where, one day, as we and India hope, there will 
be a Parliament ot its men, and no doubt its w'omen, rulins its 

S' 

destinies. 'I he old splendours ot Deliii, lordly, luxurious rulers 
and a poverty stricken populace, can only be a glor)' in historic 
colour. Its legacy [v>-day is the ryot, simple peasant man, who 
tills Ins soil tor a thin Ii\-ing. but is the backbone of the land. 

What has he to do with the Moguls or their successors? His 
back is bent to the soil, and he is not much conccnied even about 


the Pritish Raj. his proclaimed father tor long. So his revised 
capital. New Delhi, remains unknown to him and perhaps he 
only hears tlistani w hispers ot the great English gentleman who, 
as Viceroy, liatl ciie ‘guidin’ o't’ when I was in India. 

Ills Excellencv was simple and homelv, in a cir\* of colourful 
races, but royalism and ceremonv are inbred in India and have to 
be observed. T hey have come down with the centuries, like the 
religions ot Indians, and on them, in relation to goveniment, a 
triend ot mine, recciulv in America, has an odd light. A group of 
American teachers asked him about English pohev in India and 
when he said Well, tell me w hat vou want to know and I'll do 
my best to answ er . they said 'We don’t like the caste svstem!’ 

A wanderer amid the Indian scene is content to C'bserve with 
interest and learn with sympathy, and p.iss on his wav, in my 
case north trom Dellu, ancient aiul crowded, stirring with a new* 
life, to Lahore, w ith its thirteen gates, where Kipling commenced 
to write. 1 hen. to the toot hills ot the Himalavas and their high 
load to summei m a vale ot [lowers , the tabled Eden of 
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Kashmir which Thomas Moore, the Insh poet, never saw but of 
which he wrote in ‘Lalla Rookh : 

IVho has fiot heard ojthe Vale oj Cashmere 
With its roses, the brightest that earth ever gave 
Its temples audjoimtains and grottos as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their ivave. 

A familiar, even much worn lilt, there matctog 1 U sing 
thee songs of Araby and tales of Old Cashmere, but are not 
‘Auld Laig Syne’ and ‘God save the King’ famihar and is it not 
the famihar knock to which we quickest open the door of our 
hearts and the door of our homes? My door to the Hiinalayas, 
bold and blue beyond the hot plain of the Punjab was at Rawa - 
pindi, ‘Pindi’ for short, station and fortress of the Indian marches^ 
There the road sets out for Kashmir and its chief centre and 

capital, Srinagar, two hundred miles distant. i n ..n 

Once the journey was made by tonga and pomes, or bdlock- 
cart, which meant sure-footedness, when, often wth the Jhelum 
River roaring below, the edge of a precipice is all the difference 
between Ufe and death. The bullock-cart stdl carnes goo^ and 
gives hfts to wandering natives, but we motored with a black- 
Lrded Sikh at the wheel. He drove weU if hard, and slept 
soundly in the car when we halted for the mght at a dak- 
bungalow or rest house. With morning and the sun up, the Vale 
of Kashmir looked a bride of the earth, all peace ^d beauty. 
Mother Nature in rich bloom, the waters of the Jlielum now 
flowing gently in pools, a land shut into a shelter of chmate 
which held an exquisite summer. Coming, we had chmbed so 
high that our ears sang in the rare air and our noses angled wth 
cold, but the descent landed us in warmth aboundmg, yet in fresh 
coobess, an iced champagne atmosphere begotten by the en¬ 
circling, snow-capped Himalayas. 

We were on the top of Asia, in a vaUey where every prospect 

pleased and man was not vile, the world shut out and forgotten, 
friends who knew how to make elegant and homely hospitahty. 
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One experienced a sense of unique happiness, as if ordinar^^ things 

of life were of no account, only the day and the night, the sun and 
the moon. 

The majesty of great mountains; the silken flow of a river alive 
with the Kashmir doonga and the Kashmir shikara, one a family 
barge, the other a light skilf; the crystal sparkle of tributary 
screams and springs and the lush green fields and pastures; the 
play of light, pink and saffron, blue and gold, on the far minarets 
of snow; the quietly grazing kinc and the notes of birds singing 
among the trees, for tliey were no longer mute, as in the hot 
plains of India; the colour made by the Kashmiris as they tilled 
their fields or moved about; and lastly the serene dignity of the 
Takht-i-Suleiman, which name, being interpreted, means the 
Throne of Solomon, rising above and presiding over tliis wonder¬ 
land Those were the immediate tilings, but the spirit of old, 
vanished tilings remains in a place, like heredity in men and 
women and even the Kashmir of the Moguls could be conjured 
up, though only now a trailing mirage of glor\*. 

You are attracted by the boatmen of the jhclum, shoving their 
oong.^ up stream, or paddling their shikaris across stream. But 
don t forget that they are afloat on the fibulous Hydaspes, 
river of the ancients and that Alexander and liis Greeks came this 
way. He even left enough of his Greek soldiers to help give the 
Kashmiris some of their looks, and a Persian strain has left a like 
legacy So you see Kashmir women with almost Greek profiles 
and white skins, and perliaps ‘Laurence Hope* had that in mind 
when she wrote of Pale hands beside the Shahmar*. 

An amusing turn to the line was given bv a Viceroy-to-be of 
ndia who happened to be in Kashmir when I was there. My host 
aL c>n the Jhelum with a one man Kashmir crew 

water Td "^^i of the 

rny kindly commentator, recalling tins, ‘to go out singing 
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“Pale hands beside the Shahmar” but he came back punctually 
to meals, and so we knew all was well!’ 

More than well, because it was a new experience every time 
and the native man at the helm made silent companionship, 
squatting there in the loose sort of woollen gown which Akbar 
inflicted on the Kashmiris. He said that if they were men of 
peace, who let others be over them, Tartars, Afghans, Sikhs, not to 
speak of his own Moguls, they had better dress femininely; and 
that^s the native wear to-day. It is dull and drab, cool in summer, 
cold in the winter, but it lets the women look all the gayer and a 
Jhelum boat-woman can be a striking and strikingly handsome 
creature. 

She belongs to a race who, making their homes on the river, 
have their own ways, habits, customs. There is a Gipsy suggestion 
in their general appearance, and the women make a constant 
jingle of bangles and bracelets on their hands and feet. They are 
usually tall, those ladies of the Jhelum River, lissom, shapely on a 
full scale, dark-eyed and black-haired, with fillets of red cloth on 
their heads, and the quaUties which make motherhood appear in 
the swarm of water babies they bring up in their floating homes. 

Simple, hard-working folk, are the Kashmiris, looking to the 
land or the waters of it for their hving and not, one judged, much 
interested in the historic goings-on of the Mogul emperors, their 
queens, courtiers and courtesans, on the Dal Lake in the Shalimar 
Garden, the Nishut Bagh, ‘garden of the morning winds,’ or 
anywhere else. No longer are those Mogul pleasanc« ‘all love and 
hght, visions by day and feasts by night’. But Sir Hari Singh, the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, has cared for them so well on their ancient 
lines, that a person of fancy might imagine Mogul Jehangar and 
his favourite, Nur Mahal, revisiting the glimpses of the moon in 
the Shalimar. 


‘This fountain’, she is supposed to have said of one in it, ‘has 
come from the spring of Paradise,* and it still streams its sweet 


waters. Were the moon right, and no devil in it, as Byron says 
there is, then there might be a re-enactment of that reconcifiation 
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between Jcliangar and Nur Mahal which is sung in Moore’s 
‘Lalla Rookh’r 

She whispers him n>iih laughing eyes 
Remember, loue, thejeast oj roses 


Kashmir keeps its roses, many coloured and sweet scented, its 
lotuses, tinselling the bosom of the Dal Lake, and its irises wliich 
the people cultivate on graves to adorn them and also to protect 
them from wild animals, because die spreading roots knit the 
earth. Nor arc feasts of flowers merely a tradition, but no more 
arc the Moguls, who heated their baths with tlic wood of the 
deodar tree because it had a perfume which ‘Could meet the 
coldness ot a maid, the sternness oi a saint’. 

Kashmiri common men dye their beards with henna, and their ^ 
women brighten their eyes with antimony, thougli tliis might seem 
unnecessary, d he fine ladies ot Kashmir arc rarely seen in public, 
thanks to purdah, and the fine gentlemen most likely have 
Englisii, or other Western tastes super-imposed on their Indian 
loyalties in customs and dress. There is no century long human 
chain of nabobs and commonalty, to tell just what life was like 
at the core, in the Mogul dispensation, certainly for the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water. Theirs must have been a stricken 
field of fate and servitude, and rulers themselves, though they 
had glamour and splendour, probably had not a dream of what ’ 
we know as ‘modern comforts’. Romantics the Moguls were 
royally, yet one suspects dieir gallantry to their women was, in 
truth, mostly in accord with the Indian savin^^^ that; 


Dog or wonum or lumynn tree, 

The more you bent them, the better they be. 


Sitting m tlic shade of his Gulab Bhawn Palace. Sir Had Singh 
looks out on a landscape that h.is been a stage for Indi.m history; 
the Sltahmar .and its coinp.inion gardens, the D.tl Lake, xsath the 
kainingoes imking a pink cloud as they rise from it. .uid for Hr 
background the ever presiding Himalax as. East and west meet in 
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his personality, as you leam talking to liim over a cup ot tea and 
noting his observant, humorous eyes, his air of affabihry, and his 
easy use of English. 

His palace is named after his ancestor, the Gulab Sing who 
helped us in one of our Indian wars, and, in return, was given 
Kashmir, which had come into our possession, for a payment of 
less than half-a-milhon sterling, and a yearly tribute of half-a- 
dozen Kashmir shawls, token of our over overlordship. That was 
the doing of the Old John Company, but the shawls still come to 
the King-Emperor and no doubt the Maharaja, who has both 
taste and gallantry, sees that they are queenly in tlieir quahcy and 
elegance. 

If you have an old Kashmere shawl, or an old Scottish Paisley 
shawl, you may care to know that they have a common pattern, 
supposed to originate, though no one can explain the contact, 
in the winding course of the Jhdum, as it runs through the 
Kashmir Valley. The Kashmiris remain artistic weavers and in¬ 
deed they excel in other dainty crafts of the contemplative order, 
usually a sign that there are anglers about. Of Kashmiris with an 
Izaak Walton rod and line I saw none, and his was not the sort of 
tackle for the big coarse manseer of the Jhelum, but many of the 
streams which flow into it have trout enough to make good sport. 
Particularly I made acquaintance with the Sind coming down, 
frothy, snow-coloured and chilly, from the ultimate Himalayas. 

It is well to go Kashmir fishing in company, for you may look 
round and find an Indian hill-bear wondering who you are and 
you could not get on at all without a shikari, or gilHe. He knows 
flies only by their size and colour, and most likely liis tie of them 
to the cast would be clumsy, but I remember a kindly fellow 
whom it was worth instructing in a sailor’s knot and a Scottish 
salmon taking ‘Gordon’. 

Always the Kashmiri shikari is willing and liis natural good 
nature overflows in his own musical tongue, when the Sahib 
lands a trout of some weight. He may expect to do that every 
now and dien, if the weather, luck and his own fishing sense all 
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help liiin. For, as a Scocrish triend said of the Kashmir Sind, ‘You 
could nor have better chuck and chance it flv fishing*. It was, 1 
beheve, also a Scotsman who introduced the Bntish brown trout 
to Kashmir rivers and if so, that is one other asset to the credit of 
my countrymen as Empire builders. Not that only, for wherever 
the angler seeks the trout, he brings a gentle art that creates 
friendliness and brotherhood. 

It is a delectable duchy, this ‘Old Cashmere*, even with the slow 
rising of its people above a lile of raw simplicity, or their even 
slower turning to what goes on in Indian atl^rs below the 
Himalayas. But Kashmir does stir and move, for, if it is part of 
the Old India deeply sunk in itsell, it is also part of the New India 
surely taking life in the Old India’s womb. 

A Western pilgrim to the Indian scene cannot miss those tilings, 
nor the feeling that, bclxind them, is always the dumb lameutatiou 
of India s millions that, in the Kashmiri saying, ‘God being far 
away, in the highest Himalayas, He can only be seen in the clouds 
and heard in the winds’. 
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A Cradle of Creation 

‘'^he grand object of travelling’, said Samuel Johnson, ‘is to 

A see the shores of the Mediterranean. All our rehgion, almost 
all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets us above 
savages, has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean. ’ 
It is one of his sayings which Hve for a better reason than being 
ponderous, a one time Enghsh criterion of worth-whileness, as if 
a wise thing could not be said lightly, brighdy. 

Well, once on a time, as fairy stories say, there was a Scottish 
ship-owner who was a rehgious man, and, it should follow, an 
enemy of the colfm ships which the Phmsoll Line tied up. His 
vessels traded with the Mediterranean, especially its Holy Land 
ports, and they made room for Scots ministers wishful to visit 
the scenes of Christ s life on earth. The all-found expense on 
board was, I think, a crown a day, and if, perhaps, the hving was 
plain it was in accord \vith a pilgrimage. 

Myself. I came too late for that making the best of two worlds, 
and besides there was the qualification that you had to be a parson! 
But I have, in casual ways and in various ships, visited niany of 
the Mediterranean places, and garhered agreeable memories of 
them. Not, alas, of the Holy Land, which, mu^h as I should have 
liked, I have not seen, though a consolation is tliat pilgrims 
thither have nearly always come back disappoinred. How often 
have I heard the saying, ‘The scenes associated with Christ are 
beautiful to the imagination but, as they now are, bare, material, 
disillusioning and no symbol of His message to mankind.’ 

The chmate of the Mediterranean, at its best, teaches you not 
to hurry but to woo the sun with leisure and, when the night 
comes, to exchange lazy salutations with the roving moon. 
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J3cttcr begin cli^t inood, bv cilling on the SpRiiiards and the 
Portuguese while you voyage down their coasts, surely with die 
tliought that here Nelson kept long, hard vigil for the French 
fleet wlneli he destroyed at Tratalgar. Tlic only thought, how¬ 
ever, with a few bright, young spirits of both sexes, on my ship, 
was wlicther two ports of call, Corunna and Vigo, had any liigh 
spots of gaiety, for the queer, English tradition of being tliought 
naughty it abroad, did not die with Victorianism. 

Corunna, with Sir jiilin Moore s grave, and his burial darkly, 
at dead of night’, had a clear call for us, and it was given a 
martial touch the morning I was there, by a parade of Spanish 
conscripts, being sworn in. Austere, rcscr\-cd, seemed it and other 
northern Spanish places, compared witli Oporto, along in 
Portugal, where the port wine comes trom and there is the 
warmth of landscape that goes with orchards and a sun to ripen 
file grapes. Hut it was nor good to see the women ot Oporto, 
carrying great loads on their heads, working like dock labourers, 
and apparently taking it all tor granted, while the Douro, which 
Wellington crossed to catch Marshal Soult in the flank, un¬ 
concernedly llowed on, progressive only in ifselt. 

Lisbon, upon its heights ot the Tagus, is one ot the world cities 
of situation, like Rome, Edinburgh, or Quebec, all the opposite 
of cities ot the plains. You telt and saw in Lisbon, that it was a 
town ot kindly taces and brown eyes, ot homely houses and shady 
ilex trees in the Avenida da Liberade and elsewhere; a co^\^l 
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which has so long had an Englbh colony, based on the wine trade, 
that it has become part ot the social hte ot the Portuguese capital. 

‘As you are in Portugal,’ said tlic head ot one English tamily 
to me, ‘why not a glass ot real, old port, the greatest wine of the 
earth, on its native lieath, as vou Scotsmen would sav?’ Fie went 

I • 

to a cupboard in the tar corner ot his ofl'ice, opened it with his 
private key, took out a crusted bottle and almost reverently 
poured a glasstul ot wine which glowed like rubies. 

As we talked, I sipped it, and though I am no connoisseur, it telt 
good and comtorting; so mucli so that, when 1 rose to come 
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away, my legs would not move. Below the waist line, ‘fou’; 
while above it I could, in amusement at myself, have sung, ‘We’re 
nae sa fou, we re nae sa very fou . . Seeing the plight in which 
his good cheer had landed me, my also amused host said. 
Very fine, old port is hke that; you never know whether it will 
go to the head or the feet. Sit you still, tell me more about tilings 
in London Town, and you will be all right—unless you care for 
another glass! Nay, because I had Lisbon to view and soon I set 
out to do so, without much hope of identifying, as so much 
personal interest, the house where Pro-Consul Sir George Grey, 
as he told me, was bom in the early nineteenth century. 

His father. Colonel Grey, was one of AVellington’s men in the 
Peninsular War and he was killed at the siege of Badajoz. His 
mother, staying in Lisbon to be near her soldier, had such a shock 
when she heard the news, that she gave birth to die child on the 
balcony of her house. Where diat house was, I could not, of 
course, discover, but around the subject an odd, little incident 
recurs to me. Incidentally it illustrates the perils a poor book re¬ 
viewer encounters, even when he does duly consult liis reference 
books. 

Circumstances brought me the fine friendship of Sir George 
Grey after he returned to England, and I wrote a book The 
Romance oj a Proconsul, based on liis personal memories as he told 
them to me. A Scots reviewer challenged its statement that he 
was bom at Lisbon and scornfully said diere was no excuse for 
this, and it promised doubtfully for the book, because Lisburn 
was his birthplace and it was in Ireland. When Grey was famous 
enough to get into reference books, ‘Lisbon’ had been misprinted 
Lisburn and either he had never seen the error or, being in¬ 
different about such matters, never corrected it. Thus it had 
persisted and a reviewer had to learn, as we aU do at one time or 
anodier, that the sacred adage, ‘Verify your references’, however 
well observed, is not fool-proof. 

One took away from Lisbon a sense of a town airy and fairy 
in its lines, graceful and gracious in its bearing, all suggestive of 
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tlic delicate filigree work for which it is famous. Its women wear 
,t as jewellcrv, quietly and elegantly, as they wear their well^ut 
clothes on their plump Latin figures. So seaward, to the Rock ot 
Gibraltar, a massive sigiu, the impassive, impregnable scntmel ot 
the western gate of the Mediterranean Sea, and you cither pass it 
with a salute, or you stop to sec what it has to show you. 

Not much in detail; English and Spanish faces, houses and 
streets which reflect both races, a corner where some ot Nelson s 
Trafalgar men were buried, grey warships in the bay to continue 
that sea link, sheer, brownish clifls with ramparts and water 
catchments, the whole, if you would regard ‘Gib’ anght, to be 
framed in liistory and imagination. It is then made aUve and 
eloquent, the meaning and results ot English sea power in , 

parts, down to our latest mastery of the narrow waters which 

Mussolini boasttully claimed as an Italian lake. 

A parting salute goes to the sentinel rock, dimmer, slenderer 
against the sky, as you distance it, but stem and strong to the last 
glimpse, although there is a sottening contrast in the Spanish 
town of Algeciras, lying back in the long, low sunshine. It was 
from if—was it not?—that there came, in a wliisper, a witty and 
charmingly naughty story of Clemenceau, when he and Lloyd 
George were having meetings at attractive places, to settle things 

after the last war. 

Anyhow, the Frencli ‘Tiger’ had arrived at his hotel a night in 
advance of the tiyst, and tliinking he might be dull the manager 
came softly to him with the message, ‘It Monsieur would care, 
tliere is a beautiful and gifted young lady here, whom I would be 
pleased to introduce.’ Mcrci, Monsieur, s;ud Clemenceau, bring 
the lady, if you bring my youth with her!’ The manager recoiled, 
as they say of the villain in a sensational story, ^md silently went 
away, a mocking ‘Bon soir. Monsieur’, in his ear trom Clemenceau. 

Algiers was not as dramatically in the last war as it has been in 
tliis, but to me it flashed out like a stage light trom its Atricaii 
shore and I realised why it h,is been c.i.lled ‘Algiers the white . 
'Ihere, climbing the hill-side, w.is the native town ot ancient 
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white houses, with, nearer and lower, die French-made town of 
tall stone buildings. Strikingly in contrast were modem boule¬ 
vards, Moorish palaces, Berber houses, and a maze of court-yards, 
narrow streets and steep alleys where the old Corsairs had their 
haunts. A cosmopolitan gateway from Europe to the Islam of 
Africa, Morocco lying away on one side, Tunis on the other, 
with Algeria itself stretching south to the Grand Sahara of the 
African continent. 

Here was a new world for the stranger, but an old world in the 
story of the earth and mankind, and it has never ceased being a 
world of diverse scenes, and diverse things. It might be a magic 
carpet with its orange and lemon groves and its snow-capped 
Atlas mountains, its wild flowers and its sand-storms, its marble 
palaces and its hovels of mud-brick. ‘My days in the desert are 
over like a dream*, said Ramsay Macdonald, when he returned 
from a Sahara holiday, ‘and like a memory of a pleasant dream 
they remain in my heart.* 

What of it our soldiers saw, when they were chasing Rommel 
across North Africa, may have left them with different memories, 
but also with great and exciting experiences. They passed where 
the ancient Romans had been, encountered the whole panorama 
of the ‘desert and the sowm*, and heard modem aeroplanes shake 
the heavens and tanks shake the earth. They, at the same time, 
saw the Arabs cultivating unlikely patches of ground with their 
primitive ploughs and mattocks, tending their lean oxen and un¬ 
gainly camels and mutely accepting their lowly state as the will of 
Aflah. 

To those sons of the African soil the minarets and green roofs 
of far away Marakesh were unknown, for them the palms of the 
desert caravanserai of Tuggurt had no shade and its mediaeval 
‘Tombs of the Kings* had no meaning. They had never, perhaps, 
heard of El Oued, the ‘city of a thousand domes*, where no foot¬ 
step is heard in the triumphandy silent sand, and there is nothing 
mechanical within miles. Nor does it concern them that, down 
south, there is a gorge which the Arabs call the ‘Mouth of the 
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Sahara’, and that there the vegetation, except for the sub-tropical 
flowers, suddenly ceases to be European and becomes pure 

African. 

Even Biskra may not be a name to them, though the western 
world came to speak easily of it as the scene of Mr. Robert 
Hichens’ novel The Garden of Allah. No; the Arab tiller of the 
earth, tlic little man with the hoc, the ryot of Arabia, in peace or 
war just seeks a meagre living for himself and his folk. Wmmng 
that, he bows himself on his mat, says his prayers to the Prophet 

of his faith, and there ends. 

Not resignation only but a certain sadness holds the common 
people of Araby, and one found Nature’s reflection of that in the 
endless landscape of grey-green olive trees through wliich we 
drove between Tunis and Gabes. One a big, brisk, to%vn and sea¬ 
port, crowded with French, Italians, Arabs and other races, the 
other a distant oases, round the Atrican coast where British 
soldiers, weary ot the march troni Egypt, saw a cool and gurgling, 
gushing and rushing, stream, as I did in peace time. 

It was a refreshing sight to an ordinary traveller, but to them 
what must it have been, dancing cold trom the bowels of the 
earth, and forming the first large oasis of the real Sahara. The 
shadv, waving palms ot Gabes, the sotc, green grass, the truit and 
the flowers, had their source in those running waters sparkling in 
the hard African sun. Whence or why they sprang there, no man 
seemed to know, nor to enquire, satistied that they had always 
been and would continue. A secret this, ot the desert itself, hazy 
and lazy in the far southern distance, as cruel in its exactions on 
human nature as gardens ot Eden like Gabes are comforting and 
healing. 

But ask the townsman Arab of Tunis and he neither wants a 
desert oasis, with its shaded greenerv nor the desert itself, with 
its hard cold in the night and its hot blaze in the day. He is con¬ 
tent with his life in the Souks, the Arab quarter, where time and 
trade go on very much as they have done ever since Araby was. 
Brown skinned men and veiled, drab-gowned women crowd the 
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Souks which are fascinaciug, ifsmelly, except the Souk-el-Attaire 
which the scent merchants occupy. Their Arab argument about 
the uses of scent in romance and love is educative for the western 
visitor, and their eloquence great about some special philtre. It 
will be strange if you leave the Tunis Souks without some of if, 
and, maybe, a silver trinket or two, such as the Arab women 
wear garislily and treasure as jealously as an EngUsh woman does 
her jewels. 

You camiot see Capri from Tunis because it is too far away, but 
it hes in the riclily named Tyrrhenian Sea, over on the fringe of 
the Bay of Naples, where Vesuvius grumbles and smokes. 
Capri? Goat! It is a little knock to the romance we associate 
with the island, but it does explain the name and on it I saw 
goats enough to certify how toughly they have walked down the 
centuries. Even so, Capri rose romantically out of the morning 
heat, a fairy tale or a poem, suspended, hke die coflin of Mahomet, 
between heaven and earth, or radier between a blue sky and a 
blue sea, both set in serenity. 

Islands have a way of coming into history, British people 
might say of making it, and Capri has its own story of the ages, 
ancient and modem. Augustus and Tiberius liked it and had their 
haunts and amusements there, and Tacitus, Juvenal and other 
Roman hterary gents frequented it. You are still shown the 
r Saltus Caprearum, over which, into the moving waters below, 
Tiberius is supposed to have thrown anybody, man or woman, 
of whom he wanted to be rid. Many a modem celebrity has 
visited Capri and most of them have sung its praises, for instance 
Mendelssohn, and Dumas, the elder, and that, perhaps, is one 
way in ■\ 5 ^hich a high spot of the world is made, given distinctive 
natural quahties. 

This ‘isle kissed by a smiling sea’ was once ours, for in the 
Napoleonic wars we had a garrison diere imder the command of 
Hudson Lowe, later Napoleon’s awkward jailer at St. Helena. 

/ Nearer in the years, Enghsh authors and artists have made a little 
colony on it, and Swedish bom Dr. Axel Munthe launched from 
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It the champion English ‘best seller’ of a century The Story of 
San Michcle. Nor has it forgotten to contribute to the palate o 
mankind, for quails and wine have been associated with Capn 

and, to crowii all else, there is the Blue Grotto. 

Did not the Signor want to see that miracle of God? Naturally, 
and Francesco, with his stout, Uttle boat would take me there 
while the morning was young and we would have it all to our¬ 
selves. He was a lithe, sunburnt son of the sea, dark of hair ^d 
eye, a charming looking pirate, you might have said, and he had 
served on several English ships and acquired some of our choicest 
sailor language. Not a bad business man cither, because on the 
way to the ‘Grotto Azzura we ran into a friend of his who was 
fishing for coral and must sell some to me. Also, on the way back, 
he sighted the daily steamer from Naples and another possible 
fare and, being a persuasive fellow, naughtily landed my iimoccnt 
self where I had a long walk back to my Capri albergo, only 

nothing could spoil the Blue Grotto. 

High and solid chffs, an unbroken wall, apparently, tuiril 

Francesco pointed to a faint half-circle in and out ot wliich the 
water played with eddies and troth. It was the tidal entrance to 
the Blue Grotto and with a sign to me to lie down in the boat and 
a quick, clean stroke of his oars, Francesco had us inside it. 

Silence except for the sott lapping ot waters, a swimming, 
bluish atmosphere, wisped by other colours, and gradually, as 
the eye became accustomed to the poetic light, a high, wide, 
cavern, pillared and arclied by Mc^ther Nature and the sea, a 
vault gleaming like ether, above waters many fathoms deep, 
where there seemed to bum a blue and silver tire. Here, surely,’ 
was a ‘light that never was’ anvwhcrc else, beauritul, magical, 
awesome if it had not been kiiully and assuring, although once 
the simple folk of Capri had teared the Blue Grotto as an abode 
of tile devil or liis creatures. 


Whence and why its existence and its exquisiteness? The 
learned tell you that the Old Ikom.uis probably knew a tree arch¬ 
way which let them enter this cave, and Tiberius is said to have 
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used it for liis strange ends. By and by change in the level of the 
Mediterranean had caused the archway to be submerged, but 
light still pierced the water in it, for Capri rests in cr)^stal clear 
sea of the deepest blue. Sea water, when seen in small quantities, 
looks colourless, but in large bodies, it has a green or a blue dnt, 
according to the depth. White rays passing through the blue 
Capri water are refracted, and in that process illumine the cavern 
with a glory which Hans Andersen, himself the creator of fairies, 
has likened to a fairy wonderland. No magic, you gather, but a 
chance of Nature and for that reason an experience all the more 
notable in one’s life book of emotional hours. 

The Blue Grotto of Capri will remain blue, unless another sea 
change overtakes it; but the blast of war will have left Naples 
across the bay very different from my memory picture of it. The 
lovely sweep of its coast-line, the evil, yet majestic threat of 
Vesuvius, and the eloquent remains of Pompeii are war proof, 
but the aspect and life of Naples have been on the anvil. 

It was to me scattered and scrambling, busy and noisy, alive 
with street cries and street merchants, a city courting shade when 
summer was hot, and keeping warm when the winter brought a 
cold snap from the Italian mountains. Its Uthely built citizens, 
active in mind and body, made a lively human scene, friendly and 
affable, voluble and demonstrative; but of gaiety or even mirth 
one saw Htde, rather a clinging seriousness, as of life to be en¬ 
countered. 

There was intimacy in the NeapoHtan home life and the general 
note was that of an easy, sunny democracy, a simple mode in 
which the cows and the goats took their share, being walked 
around and milked into the home of a customer, not delivered 
canned or bottled but in bulk, alive. Plain living embraces plain 
eating, if not always high thinking, and macaroni and its refined 
sister spaghetti, so hold the table in Neapolitan families and 
restaurants that a stranger learns to admire, if he cannot hope to 
emulate, the deft manner in which it is eaten. 

A quick plug of the fork into a heaped plateful, a twirl of the 
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wrist to properly load the fork, and then a deft drive of the 
national morsel into the mouth. But trv voiirself and see how ^ 
difficult this artistry mav he and how clumsy and comic you may 
become eyen tryimr it. Certainly the eatimr of macaroni and 
spaghetti like, I was told, the cooking of it to its best, is an 
artistic exercise and that may be why we, as a race, do not excel 
in it, or want to do so. 

Old Naples, with its former palaces mouldering in the dust, is 
a reminder that Nelson’s Emma Hamilton would once have been 
tripping through those narrow streets, searching, possibly, for a 
new bonnet, and escorted, perhaps, by the Little Admiral, while 
her aged husband was left indoors to wink and blink over his 
diplomacy with tiie King of Naples. Her tair Romney grace 
would have appealed to tlie Neapolit.nis, whose own women, ^ 
have the darker beauty and deeper passion of their place in the 
warm southern sun. 


Anyhow, Emma Hamilton tangled a world romance into the 
story of Naples; but what a parade of mankind and womankind 
it has known i>ne time or another; C'lOths, Teutons, Normans. 
Ihiurbons, a Bonaparte and Garibaldi in the sixties of last century 
wlien he and Mazzini and Cfivour were building Italy into a 
nation. It is a chronicle which takes in the destruction of Pompeii 
by erupting Vesuvius in a.d. 79, Nero fiddling to the Nea¬ 
politans, perhaps in practice for like music when Rome burned, 
and countless remote but ever remarkable happenings. 

An early monument of all this is near bv Pompeii itself, as its 
ruins have been excavated, for, walking among them, you could 

at a time wlien the patriciiuis, the notables 
and tile wealthy people of Ancient Rome were accustomed to 
be there. They had their villas, they lived what we should call a 
full life of leisure and luxury, and the\' probably had as mucii of 
both as was good for them. 

rhere were tliearres, in which the ladies of Pompeii went to 
the galleries by themselves,.ver\' much as in the Britisli House 
of CAimmons to-day, except that it does not limit the space of 
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each seat, as if every lady were ‘stock size*. There were temples 
to the gods, baths for the cleanliness which is next to godliness, 
statues, and chariots in the streets, and really what amenity did 
Pompeii not have, judging by the clues of its ruins? 

‘Lads of the village*, perhaps, were some of the old and young 
Romans who frequented Pompeii and found it good and painted 
it gay. They made Bacchus and Bacchand and Venus favourite 
house decorarions, on black and red backgrounds, a style witJi 
which the world has never parted. Even Pompeii may have had 
its cocktail bars, or something like them, where capering age and 
gilded youth met to drink a ‘Romano’ with a kick in it, as an 
English traveller might, in later years, drink a stinging ‘Ameri¬ 
cano* anywhere, between Naples and Genoa, and be no better 
for it, though, may be, not worse. 

Being northward, nearer the Alps. Genoa has a cooler climate 
tlian Naples, and a consequence appears in the bigger physique and 
the more reserved manner of the Genoese, who, moreover, have 
been influenced by a long tradition of chilly barter in commerce 
with the rest of the globe. Their sires were great merchants and 
they built themselves beauriful palaces, and where these remain 
they were in no way affronted by the new architecture raised 
around them. What changes this war has made we know not, 
but the Genoa of long ago and the Genoa of modem days, 
had, in an artistic sense, merged without hurt to either, and in so 
doing they personified the Genoese past and present in a human 
sense. 

You could satisfy yourself about this by a walk among die 
people in the Via Balbi, one of die finest streets, in the Via 
Garibaldi wliich is counted the finest, or in the Piazzi De Serrari, 
a chief social and shopping centre. Or see the pictures and the 
sculptures in the old palaces and you will find no break with the 
men and women who carry on, except in the outer thing we call 
raiment. Dark skins, dark hair, dark eyes, but not always, for 
brown hair is frequent, as in the pictures by the old Italian 
masters, and it is particularly attractive in the women when it 
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runs to Titan red. If the Genoese arc a folk who have been nur¬ 
tured in a world’s market place, they nevertheless remain kindly 
and gracious, they have a traditional reaction to arc and, like the 
Portuguese, they excel in the craft of filigree. 

Genoa had a tongue of its own, compounded out of its ancient 
contact witli near and far races, and this language, you discover, 
is still known in the older homes, though it is difiicult to under¬ 
stand by the ordinary Italian. Another inheritance from other 
years is the style of the sculptured mourning for the dead in the 
Campo Santo, die famous cemetery, which every stranger is 
supposed to visit. Distantly, it looks like a small city set within a 
large one, and indeed its streets and squares are just peopled by 
the dead, instead of the living, oteen in magniticent mausoleums 
as if to stress that they, being dead, yet speak. 

Above the Campo Santo, in the Boschecto dei Mille, is the 
austere tomb ot Mazzini, with memorials to the heroes of 
Garibaldi’s first dramatic stroke for Italian unity. It was from 
Quarto, on the outskirts ot Genoa, that he and his ‘Thousand* 
started for Sicilv with the fierv cross of union. What would he 
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say of the Italy ot to-day it he could arise and revisit it. 

Down in the flat of the Campo Santo you will be showm 
another memorial which even exaggerates tlie regard of the 
Genoese for post-mortem sculpture. It is a full-sized figure of an 
old woman who sold pea-nuts in the town and who, by pinching 
and starv'ing, saved enough thousands of lire to get it made. She 
had it erected some years before she died and on Sundays, the 
great visiting day tor cemeteries evcrywlicrc, she would go to the 
Campo Santo and sic beside it, well satisfied with both her cfligy 
and lierself 


A sense ot quiet adoration is constant in the Genoese, meaning 
that they honour the eternities ot lite and death in reverent works 
by the hand ot man. Their churclies are lavish of pictures and 
adorned with rich hangings ot cloth and images in gold and 
silver. Heavy to the eye, perhaps, ,vs an incensed atmosphere is to 
the senses, bur impressive, cspeciallv in the Church of the Annun- 
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ziata with its great nave and aisles and its neo-classic porch by 
Carlo Barbino. 


May be Genoa was fond of bells when it was built, but it could 
not have had as many peals ringing as I heard, morning and 
evening, when war’s alarms were still in the future. Then all was 
human and sociable and anyone from our islands was treated 
almost as an honoured guest, which still is the case where the 
Italians have their own way. A courtesy to myself was made the 
more gracious by the remark, ^Your nation did so much to aid 
what that statue stands for’, pointing to a fine Genoa one of 
Garibaldi mounted on a horse. It and many other memorials help 
to give the town a definite personal character, and into its roll-call 
comes Columbus, though his traditional birth-house is now only 
a small ruin overgrown with ivy. 

Homewith from the pre-war Mediterranean! Its atmosphere 
seemed different at Marseilles, too busy with ships and business 
to have time to look back, and at Toulon, great naval port, 
having an aloof square lined round with palm trees in die coupled 
companionship they need. But in the Spanish Balearic Islands 
eternity and life were jostling each other in die bull-ring and its 
tiny chapel, where a matador, come to grief, might receive the last 
rights of his Mother Church, Somehow that rough clash of the 


physical and the spiritual struck the note that sounds all through 
the saga of the Mediterranean, ‘A tale’, in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
words used otherwise, ‘which holdedi children from play, and 
old men from the chimney comer.’ 
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Hail and Farewell! 

S oincbody has said that tlic journey wc call life is only a ‘Hail’ 
and a ‘Farewell’; bur if three score years and ten lie between, 
many things have happened on thejouniey. What are those that 
most remain in memory, as we await the other, unknowTijoumey 
from which no traveller lias returned? 

Would I like to live my life over again? Perhaps, perhaps not, 
for wlio can answer that? But if it were possible, let the cradle be 
again the Scottish hills, and journalism again the call. The breed 
of Scots Highlander, sentimental, more imaginative, and of Scots 
Lowlander, less sentimental, more pracrical, fits the newspaper 
life, and nor less any book authorship, to which it may lead. 

Writing is thus a joy as well as a task, a way of ideas and ideals, 
hazards and adventures, not merely a grind of soul and body 
round the clock. You may never reach the ‘Islands of the Blest’, 
but you are at the heart of the human comedy, near the agenda 
of history. You have your little share in it all, an onlooker if you 
like, bur proverbially he is the fellow who secs most of the game. 

If is, I have noticed, good to have a distinctive nativity, the 
colour of a countryside, wherever it happens to be, and to hold 
on to that spiritual Bethlehem. Ancestor worship, partly, may be, 
but then wc arc what wc are, and the churchyard in wliich your 
family name goes back hundreds of years, is not only holy ground 
but your holy ground. By and by you will find, when you re¬ 
turn, that all your old friends, those who were young with you, 
arc in that churchyard, which is sad it inevitable. But the nostalgia 
is not lessened by tliat, only sharpened into the gentle melancholy 
with which time softens all sorrows of the heart. 

Country boni people arc surely favoured in birth over towm 
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bom people, because theirs is in a natural atmosphere, wliich 
creates attachment and character, whereas streets and cleverness 
'' are symbols of the merely collective city. Streets teach short 
views and cleverness is common in a score of kinds, some based 
on vanity, cynicism, or sheer showy cruelty. It is neidicr as 
gracious, as achieving or as enduring as character wliich, surely, 
is the good steady, stout heart beating tlirough a good mind. 

AVe have reached a day when the name of Benjamin Disraeli 
seems to be more saluted and naturally, perhaps, more drama¬ 
tised than that of ^X/^iiliam Ewart Gladstone. They are a chief 
contrast, in modem British history, between genius which shines 
with only a cold light, and the genius of moral personahty, wliich 
is a beacon to mankind. Myself, I have never forgotten the extra- 
^ ordinary impression that, as a very young JoumaUst, I got from 

being for a moment and it was hardly more—in the presence of 
Gladstone. 

It was after his last Midlothian campaign, and he and Mrs. 

Gladstone were staying at Fasque, in Kincardinesliire, the 

Gladstone ancestral home in Scotland. The melody of his voice 

in talk, the gleam of his eyes, the grave beauty of his face, his 

elegant grace of body, his charm of manner, liis whole being, not 

only embodied but seemed to perfect his genius of character. A 

spontaneous tribute to this, and to the place of personality in the 

true greatness of individual and national hfe, was the tender 

tenseness, touched with awe towards a heroic figure, in which the 

world waited on his death at Hawarden, and his burial in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Memories of my own hero of cliaracter, Pro-Consul Sir 
George Grey, include a very human, very sorrowful instance of 
how constandy and strangely ‘life's little ironies', to use the tide 
of Thomas Hardy's book, take a hand in it. Grey was Governor 
of Cape Colony in the late sixries of last century, when South 
Africa was a pastoral land and diamonds and gold had not been 
J struck rich, to bedevil the relarionships of the two races, the 
Dutch and the English. He saw, with his seer's vision. South 
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Africa federated into a great country under the British flag and he 
even got ‘Oom Pauf'Kruger, the autocratic President of the 
Transvaal, then a struggling republic, to welcome the idea. 

It was a time, the ‘Little England’ time, when the Mother 
Country was advised by Disraeli and other statesmen to ‘cut the 
painter’ with the colonies, and Grey’s high intentions for South 
Africa got a chilly echo from Whitehall. He heard, however, that 
Queen Victoria, never a ‘Little Englander , knowing what her 
her ministers knew, because insisting on it, was enlisted enough 
in his scheme to make sympathetic enquiries about it, and dien 
the deadly irony struck. 

Grey’s wife, a lively, pretty Englishwoman, had come out to 
liim at the Cape on an admiral’s flag-ship, and scandal got about 
that they had been ‘carr^dng on’ during the voyage. Whether it ^ 
was true or not. Grey, essentially serious and Puritan, sent her 
home, where the story had already arrived with the speed at 
which bad news proverbially travels. It reached Queen Victoria, 
whose majesty was easily scandalised, and Grey and his South 
African dream lost her support, and that, as he, believed, was the 
final undoing of what might well have been an early and great 
event in the evolution of the British Commonwealth. 

Not for forty years did Sir George and Lady Grey, both grown 
old and in London, meet again, and again life s little ironies 
were mischievously in attenelancc. Some of us felt that, before 
it was too late, they should be brought togctlicr, and wc con¬ 
spired a little dinner with which to break do\\ni the barrier long 
absence had created between them. It promised well, but in the 
course of it they differed about some trifle, and without actually 
quarrelling, which no old gentleman would do with an old lady, 
they showed themselves to be completely out of tune. So next 
day they parted once more and before long they both died, she 
in the Roman Catholic fiith, to which she had been converted, 
he a simple believer in the teaching of Christ and die Sermon on 
the Mount, the spirit of which inspired liim as a man and as an 
empire builder. 
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A foot-note to chat story, now I fancy, told for the first time, 
came to me from another Victorian pro-consul who belonged to 
the same democratic and ideaHstic school as Grey. General Sir 
Andrew Clarke, a sapper and an intellectual soldier, drew up an 
official British defence scheme for all the empire, and, as he said, 
it covered every possibihry except that of a war with America, 
which must never be. Much of liis career had been spent on high 
administrative service in Malaya and elsewhere, and towards the 
end of it he was acting in London as an Austrahan Agent-General. 
He received a copy, on parchment, of the measure wliich feder¬ 
ated Austraha into a Commonwealth and he was asked to give it 
to the Marquis of SaHsbury, then die British Prime Minister, as a 
record, for liis family, of an historic event. 
f- ‘Isn’t it sometliing like this we want in South Africa?’ said the 
grave, bearded ‘Markis’, as he was sometimes called, holding the 
document in his hand? After a minute’s silence and thought, he 
he added, ‘But I’m afraid it’s too late.’ He was thinking of the 
unhappy war with the Boer RepubHcs and so was Sir Andrew, 
who rephed, ‘You know you wouldn’t have federation in 
South Africa when you might have had it; you recalled the man 
who, wanted to put it through.’ ‘Recalled whom?’ asked Lord 
Sahsbury. ‘Why, Sir George Grey’, said Sir Andrew Clarke. 
‘Ah,’ quoth Lord Salisbury, also an old friend of Grey, and he 
^ added slowly, ‘Yes, I suppose it was so.’ 

Happily, when that wise, brave and kindly Scotsman, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, became Prime Minister, he, the son of 
another httle nation, set out to prove that union was not too late 
in South Africa. No doubt his Scots humour, and his abundant 
good humour, helped him with that problem as they helped him 
with others less grand. Since then, the share of South Africa with 
us, in two world wars, has been wimess to his foresight for the 
British Commonwealth, as well as for South Africa itself; and 
there is Field Marshal Smuts as a famous individual testimony, 
j Postscripts can be even more important as comments on life 
than they are in women’s letters, and I heard from that fine char- 
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actcr, Samuel PlimsoU, the creator of the Plimsoll Line, of one he 
pur to his charter of safety for sailors sent to sea in coffm sliips, 
‘Overloaded, underinanned, meant to founder we’, as Kipling 
sings in a sea ballad. When the charter was struggling into being 
Plimsoll was the hero of a liistoric scene in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and years later, though he had ceased to be an M.P. he 
remained the ardent and active ‘sailors' friend’. 

A bill inspired by him was now in Parhainenr concerning the 
inspection ot sliips’ stores, so that mercantile Jack should be 
assured of decent food, the end of a session had come, there 
would be the usual ‘massacre ot the innocents’ and the measure 
was in peril of being shipwrecked. Plimsoll heard as much at his 
little, old fashioned London home in Park Lane, where 1 saw liim, 
and he got busy. 

He went to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—‘Black Michael’ to liis 


critics, because he was dark and fought back—who, as the then 
President of the Board of Trade, had to do with the bill. Notliinji 
was possible, as Arthur Balfour, tlie Prime Minister, had already 
decided what business could be ^ot through. ‘But I’ll tell you 

O C» 4 

Plimsoll.’ Sir Michael coiuiselled, ‘who could perhaps do some¬ 
thing; Joseph Cliamberlain, it you got liim to put in a word.’ He 
and the Liberal Unionists were the keystone of the Conservative 
Covernment in office, and Plimsoll took the chance of appe,ihng 
to him as a forlorn liope. 

A cab to Chamberlain's London house at Kensington, but he 
was not there; down bv an evening train to Birmingham and an 
unannounced call at his home there. Moor Green, the next 
moriiing. Chamberlain was still in bed, nred after a political 
meeting, and when he appeared, it w;rs a bind'. ‘Well, Plimsoll, 
wliat is it now? Plimsoll explained ,uid with little more ado 
Chamberlain sat down iu\d wrote a telegram to B;ilfour, ‘Please 
include sailors tood bill in Government business.' Tliis message 
he gave Plimsoll, who handed it in at the first Birmingham pc»st 
office he saw. saying, however, to himselt, ‘It doesn't look as it it 
would rub Balfour with the gnrin.’ 
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Back in London that afternoon, he thought he might go 
to the House of Commons and see what had happened, and 
as he entered the lobby a friendly M.P. saluted him with, 
‘Hullo, PlimsoU, congratulations!’ The bill was through and T 
don’t know whether I was more surprised or pleased, for I was 
both’. 

No man could wish a finer monument than the PlimsoU Line, 
always afloat on aU the seas, and that was a notable postscript to it. 
PhmsoU’s generous comment was that the incident threw a sym¬ 
pathetic light on the real character of Joseph Chamberlain, whom 
many people thought only a ‘bonnie fighter’. 

The world, one comes early to witness, is not often grateful to 
its benefactors while thay are alive, and when they are dead it 
t' often forgets them. One Christmas night General William Booth, 
the founder of the Salvation Army, sat in the study of his modest 
home on a northern height of London and talked to me about his 
‘Darkest England’ socii scheme and the trials it had before it 
grew up. Critics had attacked and criticised it, and finaUy at his 
plea for fairness, a committee of weU known public men had 
made an ifiquiry into its administration. 

Their report was a complete vindication of the General and his 
people, but, said he, ‘With what a want of generousness; so stiiF, 
nothing good except what they were compeUed to say, and that 
^ grudgingly.’ ‘Why’, he went on, with a wave of his hand and a 
flash of his eyes, ‘could they not have said “Here’s a man who has 
been charged with aU sorts of things, and there isn’t a shadow of 
truth in them. Why not a warm, as weU as a formal word of 
vindication, a salute to encourage us in our work for the salvation 
of the masses sociaUy and spirituaUy?” ’ 

If character only were the test of greamess. General Booth 1. 
would, no doubt, rank among the Victorians' who are now be¬ 
come a pious memory and tradition. He looked, with his hooked 
nose, his austere visage, his flowing white hair and his picturesque 
> figure, a mixture of Bible patriarch and English Cromwellian. 
He would, most likely, have said himself, ‘Great man, no! But 
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the Lord has called me to a great cause and its fruits in religion 
and social uplift for the submerged, will, I pray and trust, endure.’ 

Anyhow, that would be a fair claim to make for Salvationism, 
a faith and work which, founded and formed on English soil, like 
so much else, has permeated the world. So doing it has, as with 
all considerable religious movements, made greamess for its 
founder, in this case extending to his wife, Catherine Booth, the 
spiritual mother of the Salvation Army. 

Often I have been asked, as a bom Victorian, if there were so 
many great Victorians as arc claimed, and if so where lay their 
greatness? My answer, unsurcly striking the way Dr. Joad has 
made classic at the Brains Trust, has always been ‘What do you 
mean by a great man?* 

‘Do you’, I have asked, ‘mean a man great in lus time; a man ^ 
likely to be great in all time; a man who has brought comfort 
and solace, piiysical or spiritual, to mankind; a man who has 
written great literature, great drama, great music; a man who 
has been a great preacher, actor, singer or other musician; a man 
who has been a great soldier or sailor; a man who has been a great 
statesman, law maker or orator. Or, finally, a great man who has 
played a chief part in a world drama of war, like Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill in our generation?* 

Here are various criterions of greatness, dependent on personal 
qualifies and gifts, on opportunities and conditions, and on being > 
a maker of some epic of history that shall embalm the maker in 
greatness. If modem scoffers at Victorian great men, and for tliat 
matter Edwardian and Georgian great men also, will codifv these 
tests for greatness, then they can apply them severally, aiad find 
it a very diverting, though, perhaps, inconclusive game. 

It is easier to discuss how many livincr celebrities we have 

who, perhaps, come up to the greamess of undisputed burial in 

Westminster Abbey. How many? Winston Churchill, Llovd 

George, Bernard Shaw, but his rebel ashes would hardly rest 

at peace in the cloistered earth of the Abbey. They are all diree 

# « 

Victorians by birth, which is to say, for what it is wortli. that 
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newer comers have not yet had time, or opportunity, to quaUfy 
for Abbey-dom. 

Again, it may be, tliac the standard of ability, as of hfe generally, 
has so risen that it is more difficult for individuals to emerge into 
distinctive greamess, being there hke a mountain range of such 
height that only the giant peaks stand out. Moreover, tliere are 
fine compensations, even for the absence of great men, in the 
stream of scientific and material progress, overflowing die mdivi- 
dual, but marching on in mass, which has marked the years smce 
Victoria reigned, ruled, and possibly herself helped to make some 

of the great Victorians. 

Slowly, not ungracefully, their world of ways, thoughts and 
attitudes, died during the reign of Edward VII. London’s black¬ 
out of mourning at his death was the drop curtain between the 
Old England and the New England, with its tinkle of the tele¬ 
phone, its hoot of the motor car, its flick of die cinema, its babel 

of wireless, and its roar of the airplane. 

An age of new wonders and great benefits to mankind had 
arrived, but, as it has roUed along, a chariot of the mass and the 
mechanical, it has killed things of beauty wliich once were re¬ 
garded as sure to be a joy for ever. Beauty of language in conver- 
sarion, elegance in the writing of letters, the cultivarion of quiet 
friendsliips, music and singing in the family circle, reverence of 
youth for the aged, and, as a testimony of all these losses, that 
dehcate gift of the goddesses, which we knew and felt as charm, 
now, where women are concerned, misunderstood as glamour, 

another thing altogether. 

Often, out of ‘pubhc opinion’ as voiced in the London news¬ 
papers by simple, anonymous letters, there comes odd confirm¬ 
ation of one’s own thoughts, and here a case riiay be cited. Said this 
correspondent, the chief dilference between the Victorian age and 
ours is that it had great men and we have great names, and then 
that probably the greamess of the Victorians, men as well as 
women, was that they had charm and certainly would have had 
no use for glamour. Therefore, what is charm? 
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A certain dignity of character, unconscious, winsome and 
irresistible—an intangible something that delights, a sort of magic. 
And what is glamour? A pose, meant to attract attention, studi¬ 
ously self-conscious, artificial, on a pattern, machine made. So 
while the bloom of the heart and the mind, which is charm, comes 
from the Giver of all wisdom, glamour is of the earth, earthlv, 
and the exchange has lessened our human treasure. Moreover, 
while the modern woman, even if she is not at Hollywood, can 
put on glamour, the modem man must not, and he is left without 
any substitute for the charm ofhis fathers, if it was in their secret, 
as well as the undoubted secret of dieir ladies. 

Changes in what may be called scenic atmosphere have also 
struck me as affecting our characteristics and given us a generation 
made more brittle, even hard, by the mass macliine. It was once 
possible to walk and talk with the past, as well as the present, in 
one of London s most historic comers, St. Jameses Square, where 
I lived for years at the Caledonian Club, later, alas, to be bombed 
in the raids. The square still had, when I knew it first, airs of‘the 
Piazza that the Earl of St. Albans, who planned it, was fond of 
tliinking it. Its dignity remained, sedateness dwelt with it, beauty 
braided it, and in the gloaming of an evening you could, in fancy, 
meet the ghosts of the great men and flaming women whom it 
had housed. 

There was tJic OucJicss of Riclimond who let her fine figure 

be the Eritannia of the English penny, and there was Queen 

Charlotte, while her ease agamst her husband was being heard at 

W^estminster. Probably the fourth Earl of Chesterfield wrote his 

Letters to my Son in Sr. James’s Square, and Sir Pliilip Francis, 

most likely author of The Letters of JunittSy gave it another 
literary pennant. 

Samuel Johnson, and liis friend Savage, as Boswell tells us, 
marched round it on a night they were witliout a lodging, but 
in ‘high spirits and brimful of patriotism*. The pageant of great 
St. James s ghosts is beyond marshalling, but it must include 
Horatio Nelson, looking up his friend and prize agent, Alexander 
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Davidson, and then hurrying on to Emma Hamilton: and, nearer 
our time, WiUiam Pitt and Wilham Ewart Gladstone. 

Now this quahry square, a monument of history and romance, 
a visiting place of kings and their baggage too, and ever so rnuch 
more, is architecturally a mixture of ancient shreds and modern 
patches. Its romantic and historic atmosphere has been suffocated 
in material usefulness, there perhaps illustrating a general lost 
chord in EngUsh life. No need, however, for more than a gentle 
lament, because to-day there are so many compensations, if you 
will only learn to take benefit of them in your own way, winch, 

seHislmess being barred, is your way of being happy. 

Suppose you are Hstening to the radio on a Sunday night hope¬ 
fully trying the high-brow and the low-brow, ending with the 
^ news, and hearing the announcer say ‘This has been a perfect 
summer s day’. ‘Summer’s day?’ you ask yourself as if the sound 
of pretty words had jangled on your ear. A ‘Winter’s Tale’, yes, 
because of Shakespeare’s play; but a ‘summer’s day’? Surely 
‘summer day’ is better English; but, for fun, take it up with the 
B.B.C.; so next morning a gently questing letter went there. 
Very unexpectedly, it was answered by the Director General 
himself, then Sir John Reith, a Scotsman ‘o’ pairts’, of whom it 
may almost be said that he created and built the B.B.C. in his own 

image, to the common good. 

^ He answered that he had referred the question to the people 

who compiled the bulletin, and that^; ‘They have raUied hotly 
to defend themselves against your friendly criticism of their 
knowledge of English. “Summer” they say, is properly a noun, 
and it is somewhat of a licence to use it as an adjective; con¬ 
sequently in a phrase like “summer’s day” it ought to be in the 
possessive. They also adduce Shakespeare’s “Shall I compare thee 
to a summer’s day” as a warrant for the phrase.’ Also there was 
Milton’s ‘dewey eve’ of a ‘summer’s day’; all for justification and 

defence. ^ 

> ‘I must confess’, the amiable Director General added, that, 

like you, I might have been inclined to say ‘A summer day’ but 
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after hearing both sides of the case I am left to pronounce it a 
draw, and I see, incidentally, that the big Oxford Dictionary 
agrees with me.’ 

That little excursion into the ether, might well have ended 
there, but to have the Oxford English Dictionary named, was 
to remember one of its editors, another Scotsman, Sir William 
Craigic, whose fame as an authority on the English language is 
world wide. Accordingly I submitted the subject and the Director 
General’s letter to him, and with courtly scholarship he answered 
that ‘Both “summer day” and “summer’s day” have a long 
history in English, and it cannot be said that one is more correct 
than the otlicr, though the poets have very probably helped to 
keep the latter going. “Winter’s day” is also old: “spring” and 
‘autumn’ came too late into use, to follow the model.* 

‘The argument*. Sir William Craigic continued, ‘that “sum¬ 
mer” is properly a noim and that it is somewhat of^ hcence to 
use it as an adjective, is untenable, such attribute uses of nouns 
being a constant feature of the language. It is “summer’s” that is 
unusual, and note that “summer days ” or “winter da)^” are the 
natural expressions, not “summer’s days”.* 

Naturally, I sent so particular a deliverance to Broadcasting 
House, where the Director General showxd it to tlie people 
concerned, and, diplomatically if vaguely, they ‘Much appre^ 
ciated the opportunity ot learning the views of so eminent an 
authority*. Wliich show's, incidentally, that die B.B.C. can be 
friendly and human, though it does make the welkin ring alike 
on a summer s day’, a ‘summer day’ and all days and nights. 

Even Scotsmen w*ho do not conquer England, fit easily into 
the English scene, but they rarely lose dieir national character¬ 
istics and never their love tor their motherland. They find 
English people kintlly, friendly and generally what is expressed 
in the word ‘nice’, especially in southern England. Good acquain¬ 
tanceship, perhaps, rather than deep, S)nnpatheric ftiendship, 
though that can be, free ot the English fa(;^dc of reserve whi^ 
has its mental counterpart in imderstatement, sometimes the 
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comrade of patronage. The normal Scot is liimself, by nature 
and training, unaffected by braidings and gradings in human 
standing and resolute that God’s good man or woman can be 
anybody. 

We shall call that basic Scots, into which there also comes a 
native bashfulness, sometimes harshly described as doumess; if 
you hke, also reticence and understatement but a different business 
altogether. Things even out very well between the two races, 
except, perhaps, English humour and Scottish humour, wliich 
remain aliens because each is what it is, the unlikeness of the 
other. Their nearest meeting place is the traditional story of 
Scots canniness about money, because it is manufactured, with 
a sly laugh, in the north, to create a less sly laugli, in the south, 
where it is thought, or pretended, to represent truth of character. 
Different kinds of humour but always good humour, and if it be 
a britdesome link, well, we can do no otlier than keep it going 
between us ‘For auld lang syne, my dear, for auld lang syne’. 

Even an old, crinkled sheet of notepaper which turns up, 
suggests the good natured courtesy of English folk, high and 
low, and die sporting instinct which runs through diem, especially 
for horse-racing. It was written from Goodwood, an ancestral 
and stately home of England, name of the race meeting widi 
which Victorian and Edwardian London Society wound up its 
summer season. The writer was the then Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon who had been asked about a ‘Birdless Grove’ supposed 
to be a feature of the Goodwood scene, because it had piqued 
pubhc curiosity, as a small side-show to a grand event often does. 

He wrote that it got its name, one Goodwood race week, fronj 
an active-minded reporter who had heard no birds singing among 
the trees and had not reasoned why, being, himself, perhaps, 
town bom. Firstly, birds did not sing in July and secondly die 
grove consisted almost entirely of beech trees with bare stems, a 
thick canopy of leaves at the top, no bushes on the ground and 
litde undergrowth of any kind. No home that for birds, and only 
in the spring were there a few blackbirds and thrushes on the 
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outer edges of the grove. It was the same with other big beech 
woods in the Goodwood locality, and so there was no mystery, 
merely a streak of light on the ways of Mother Nature and her 
creatures. 

Spoiling a ‘news storyM Perhaps, but only now, when it docs 
not matter, and the direct moral of a kindly England remains, 
which is the thing. A London Society which could be serious, 
cultivated, even liigh-brow in parts, and still amuse itself, has 
gone, the secret of the combination being, apparently, lost, but 
the ali-English good humour remains, and thanks be for it. 

Nothing has more impressed the Americans come to England 
in these war years, than what one of them described to me as the 
small talk courtesy of everybody British, meaning, as he put it, 
‘You say “Please’’ and “Thank you” and we crack out “Say here” 
and “Okay”;’ but, with a chuckle, hadn’t we any winter greens 
other than Brussels sprouts? 

He should have come to England before war rationing, when 
all the seas were open to us, though the doors to a good time 
might liavc been less fully open, because the convention of being 
‘properly introduced’ is not yet quite dead among the die-hard 
ranks of social life. It greatly amused an attractive and gifted 
American woman novelist who once came to London and, witli 
her name only, backed by knowing and amused native comiivers, 
gaily stormed its strongest social trenches. 

She did more, for to me, among the London friends she made, 
she sent a little poem of thanks, so gracioiE and so colourful, that 
it may as well have ait airing: 


Where the river of joyous seeking 
Flows through the hotisc of mirth, 

Lit by eyes of Lillith, 

Peeritiii throiiaih reeds of^rass . . . 

Where the thrum of the nuirtial highways 
Steadies the thought at birth . .. 

Where a floor of soft silk caresses 
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Dancing feet as they pass ... 

Where the genius of joy that was France 
Glamours a blue salon — 

Where the crystal tinkle of laughter 
Covers thefeverfedglance — 

Where the shiver of frozen roses 
Lingers when laughter is gone 
And the hope of a vanished play-time 
Drifts on the winds of chance . . . 

Where a boudoir of rose and of gold, 

Scented with fabled desires, 

Waits like a famished siren 
Kindling of new-born fires . . . 

Where theflick of a saffron feather 
And theflash ofa silver gown 
Whisk, like a witch on a broomstick, 

Through the peace of old London Town . . . 

Where a summer garden lies dreaming, 

Its grass like a still, green sea .. . 

Through all the ways of your city — 

Will you sometimes think of me? 

Hi-ho! That was a page in the wind of what seems'long ago, 
measured by the two world wars, which have taken a decade out 
of our hves. Or have they? If they have been the tumbrils on 
which an outworn civilisation has gone to its execution, to be 
replaced by a finer, fairer civilisation, then we have, indeed, 
lived at a great time, and there have been fortunate, for all our 
sufferings. 

Heavy these have been and they have left us weary, but a 
communal suffering has less direct acuteness, a less sharp edge on 
the individual, than personal suffering; the death of somebody 
near and dear, where the end has already been ordained, and the 
waiting is agony and an agony to watch; or the break up of a 
good mind into an asylum and the grim masque of taldng it 
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there. Griefs like tlicsc steal much from us, but they also give us 
something when the goodness of a little time has mellowed them; 
an enlightenment of the spirit, a surer, deeper faith; possibly a 
twihght glimpse, through the tears, into the beyond. 

A double ordeal between personal grief and public duty, came 
toucliingly within my own ken when Thomas Hardy died and 
was buried, liis heart, taken from his body, in his own Wessex, 
the ashes of that body near Poets’ Comer in Westminster Abbey. 
Not long afterwards I met Mrs. Hardy, the novelist’s second 
wife, no\v also dead, whom I had knowm when she was his 
literary secretary', a .cultured, kindly lady and a true helper for 
genius. She spoke, seeking, perhaps, to relieve her feelings to an 
understanding friend, of how much her wifely sorrow had been 
tried by the anxiety of deciding where her husband should be 
buried. 

He had often spoken to her about death, what it could mean 
and portend, and she thought a shadow of his o\mi might some¬ 
times have been in liis mind. He had said clearly in liis will tliat 
he wanted to be buried in his own Wessex, whose soil and soul he 
has evoked in his novels. On the other h.md, there was, at his 
death, a wide feeling that his right place was among the great 
writers in Westminster Abbey, and Mrs. Hardy had to ask hcrselfc 
how would he have regarded this new situation. 

Meanwhile, their old friend, Sir James Barrie, who had been 
chivalrously active for all honours to the dead writer, brought 
the formal oiler of burial in the Abbey. He backed it by Ids owm 
firm advice that it should be accepted, and in this way decision 
was really made, though Mrs. Hardy’s doubts lingered. Out ot 
them came die idea, her's I judged, that to meet both calls, 
Hardy’s heart should remain among his own tolk, and Ids ashes 
rest in Westminster Abbey. Even then, she might have turned 
back to Wessex, but she was gently told, ‘We arc afraid it is too 
late; everytldng has been arr.uiged.’ 

Originally she had thought the two-fold way out, natural and 
beautiful, but when, afterwards, slie read die newspaper reports, 
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and mused in near memory, she felt that it was all rather terrible. 
Her feelings were easy to understand, her delicate expression of 
,V them an unconscious tribute to Thomas Hardy and to herself, 
and on that sacred height let the moving little talc rest. 




On the contemplative height which is old age, one looks back 
at the journey of hfe as a map of fragments, strung here and 
there, but all having relationship, unity and almost design. It is 
like a road, with branches wliich, turn and twist as they may, re¬ 
join it, or, like a river wliich overflows its waters mto streams 
that somewhere return to their parent. What may, at the rime, 
have been high-lights of action, tend in a backward vision to 
grpw dim, leaving the things of emotion and feeling most out¬ 
standing. 

Perhaps memory most holds that door because these arc the 
ultimate, common humanities, die eternal spiritual diings, per¬ 
haps also because they are the draw-bridge into die unknown. 
So litde accomplished, so much that might have been accom¬ 
plished, so short, seemingly, in retrospect, that long life’s jouniey. 

Now it winds down hill, laden increasingly widi die weight of 
years; slowly, in stages, as if old age, like what is said of all life, 
had so many, and little sense of change or decay between them. 
Sorrowful or joyful, it has all been a great adventure, and round 
the comer waits the Greatest Adventure, to subscribe its “Amen”. 
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